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Sales by Auction. 
To Geologists. 


M: ESSRS. HULBERT & HANCOCK will 
SELL PUBLIC AUCTEON, at their Rooms, 18, Old 
Bond- et bath oo FRIDAY October 28, at 12 o’clock precisely, 
VAL CTION of FOSSILS, arranged in several 
Cabinet, and rhch ‘ce been collected during several years by 
“To ao on ae on Thursday preceding the Sale, when Catalogues 
may be had. 
5,000 Volumes of Modern Novels, Voyages and Travels, 
phies, and General Literature 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fiosbairest, on TH 
ber 27 7, and two fol 9 following ene half-past 12, a a aLROULAT: 
ARY, from the west end of London, comprising 5,000 
most tly p sablished Novels, Pemences, Ver veges | an 
and Travels, Bi ae b all the Popular Authors of t 
day; also a COLLECTION of MODERN N BOOKS in qans ee 
ioele ‘ols, Plates—Scott 
Poetical Works, 6 vols.—Co rs 
— ‘ <7 te hy 15 vols.—Moore’s Poetical Works, 10 vo! 
3 Lit jife of J Johnson, lo ~———— Lever's Works, 6 vols 
=the Speech: vols.—Maca ols.— For- 
Sheri Napoleen at Be Hel Helena, 3 vols.—. ay 0 Eve Nineveh, 2 vols.— 
Drarblays Diary, 7 vols —Demidoft’s Travels in Russia, ; vols.— 
Harris's Ethiopi a, 3 vols.—W ilson’s Tales of the Bord vols.— 
Penny Cycl 27 vols. rly Review, 63 vols.— vortraite 
of the: we Guile ren of tne 3 obit. 3 - Is », three co) a Cabi- 
t ic. ; thew ole in excel 
aoe si Te be — and C had. 
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Librari 
NV z. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


is Great Room Pleet-street, on FRIDAY, eee 
ber 4, and following day, al f-past 12, Valuable LAW ‘BOOKS, 
including the Library of JOHN HOLLAND, Esq. Barrister -at- 


Law (deceased), and the Library of a Country Solicitor ; oneeat 
which are Runnington’s Statutes at Large, to 8th and 9th Vi ictoria, 
32 vols.—Bythewood & Jarman ’s ss by George Sweet, 
yiere 2 copies—Oomyn’s Digest, Hammond, 8 vols.—Bacon’s 
Abridgment, 8 vols., &¢.—a tae Series of the Modern Reports 
in Law and Equity to the present ae Irish Law Reports, &c., 
odern Treatises, and Books of Pra: 
To be viewed, and Teeciereee had. 


VALUABLE and ENTIRE REMAINDERS @f ILLUS- 
Fey BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and COPY- 


M R. "HODGSON will SELL by. AUCTION, at 
his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, early Decem ber, 
ENTIRE SND VALUABLE REMA AINDERS er ILLUs- 
TRATED WORKS with the i gauubity Plates and Copyrights; 
a 2 gee BOSAL OF ARTS, <a? illus: 
trati vols. fo) reoty 
right— nee, PioroWiaL. 3 MUSEUM oR TMATED ED Ris 
TURE, i copyright — ou vols. t folio. sale 31a, 6d., the stereo! 


P copyrig IAL SUNDAY BO 
1,500 inustrations = 15 col Coal maps, folio, sells 





243., the stereo- 
sage wy HOUSEHOLD SUR- 
me tee stereotype woodcuts, and_copyright— 
sae ORME Here SHAKSP Seki soprano me Harvey, 8vo. 
sells 1 e stereo! copyright—3 
SHI LLNS SLUMES for a4 ad Pay by Lord Brougham, 
Lord ent, Charles K r Long, BE. W. Lane, A. 
Mackin . L. Craik, J Rennie On “Kitto Dr. "3. Smith, G. Todd, 
T. R. Planché, and others; with many other remainders of other 
Popular Wor! 


] 
Descriptive Catalogues are preparing. 


GCUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to inform 
their friends and connexion, that during the vebeliding of 


— in Fiat. they have en Rooms at 393, 
doors west of So uthampto: n-street), where their business 

ef Book. aoa Fine Art Auctioneers will be carried on as usual, 
Five Days’ Sale of Modern English Books, including a large 
variety of Classical and Mathematical Books, the Library 
of a Physician ; 90 Copies of Lyeil’s Manual of Elementary 
Geology (imported from America), 200 Copies of Barclay’s 
Oniversal Dicti hed, and many thousand 


y, Just 

Volumes of Generat Literature, in plain and elegant 

Bindings. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at ag Any tor y Rooms, 393, Strand, on 
MONDAY October, 7 53, and four following days, at 12 
o'clock, a VAL E COLLECTION of BOOKS; comprising 
standard Ay [ “ ¥ classes of literature, among which are :— 
Rees’s Cyclopsedia, 45 vols. half-calf—Encyclo = Metropolitana 
— Art- = Journal, 4 vols. — Philosophical Transactions, 
abri vols.—Andrews’ Roses and Geraniums, 2 vols. calf— 
Nicho I ng Architectaral Dictionary, 2 vols—Brees’s Railway 
Practice—Handel Society’s Publications, 14 vols.— Bagster’s Com- 
prepare See pible. morocco extra—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Miltoni de 
oetrina » curd Sumner, and translation, 2 vols. calf 
great Cyclopesdia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols.—5 copies of 
fooy So P ab t, 29 vols.—Gentleman’s 
piagasin 820 to 1853—British Essayis 45 vols.—Li ard’s 
Eng = is ola Waverley Novels 3 25 vols, halfémorocco—Lane’s 
Arabian Nigh ‘ols,—' Shakspeare, 8 vols. russia 


extra. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Collection of Autogragh Letters. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
rty, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191 Picoasill October 28, * spel but very inter- 
esting SLL oT Tio aN Mot “AUTOGRAPH T TERS and His- 
torical Papers which are two linio ph Letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, ry of Richard Cromwell, a Hologea h_ Letter of 
Martin Luther, an important State Letter of Henry VIIL, ey 
—— 4 rare Letters connected with the History of Den 
jen, relating to the affair of Count Streensee, &e. 
Catalogues i "be sent on application; if in the country, on 
receipt of six stamps. 























Minerals, Bird Skins, 
R. J.C. STEVEN 8 will SELL by “AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 38, K Covent erties on PRI 
October 28, at 12 for 1 o'clod! SCELLANEOUS COL- 
Pade ION, consisting of a small Gabi Dabinet of Coins. Minerals, cut 


and polished Stones, Sextant, Pictures, &c.; also, a Drawing- 
Room Suite in Rosewood, Br B 





variety of ussels Carpet, Garden Engine, and a 
ce 5a, 6d. in cloth boards, 
Ti ILLUSTRATED HisTORY’ of HUN. 
an: BY. and the MAGYARS, from the Earliest P. 


Close of the late War. By I EDWARD LAWRENCE CODAN, 
This aan thru is en = aa with nearly One Hundred 


J. Cassell, Ledgete-hill, Loadon ; and all Booksellers. 





HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
—The aid of the affluent is earnestly solicited for this Hos- 
aE yh Tyg 
ent upon v sul 
bene: - rep oy ut-Patients, 
more than 2, 000 ¢2 cases of accident are annu: wrought t for relief 
(such cases being received at all ta by wight ‘and yy day), and 
upwards of 100 beds are 
— tions are thankfully resslve i Mee 
i b jeuars. Drummonds essrs. Coutts, 
ft $ e Vicar of St. Martin’s, and = Rector rot Covent- 


salentens Gesaal citesott 
wai Kea ¢ PrIGHN ROBERTSON, Hon, See. 


IRST-CLASS ACHROMATIC MICRO- 
SCOPE (the property of a Gentleman), FOR SALE, ana 
various Powers, and every requisite for Scientific Inv 
There = 0 aries and oor. motions _ the bod, 

Fang Mand uygenian Eye-pi echanicat and revolv- 
ing, Diaphragms, ns, mounted on a 8 agle Pillar, wi' aasle} t, 
tripod stan he powers are a 3-in. of 74° aperture, 4- 

a. aa 1}, and sedi glasses. There are also aaanad 
and fittings, ditto for achromatic condenser, three lieberkuhns, 
and dark wells for opaque obj two ~ A- boxes someneeer, 
Nachet’s and Wollaston’s risms, de col rs, polarizing ap- 
con: = pew ot 1] prisms and Darker’s selenites and 
stage ; &e. &e. Maker, | Sure & pom 
Coleman-street, where. the ¢ instrament aay i ot 
e whole, 40l.; or if pee. a porti 

tings may be left so as to reduce the amount to 26. 


HE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION OF 
STOCK AND DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
tt ey GREAT ANNUAL SHOW will be held in 
BIN LEY HALL Me a one on the 13th, 14th, 15th. and 
oth of DECEMBER NEXT. Prize Lists, Certificates of Entry, 
and any further ~ Bead a be obtained from 
JOHN MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 
The EeTRInG CLOSE on Saturday, the 13th of November. 
nett’s-hill, 
Near the News “ys Birmingh 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICS. 
SOPHOCLIS @DIPUS TYRANNUS. 


In 12mo, price 4s. é 
OPHOCLIS GEDIPUS TYRANNUS; with 
English Rete, fn the German of SOHNEIDEWIN, by 
the Rev. erm BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. (Form- 
ing a Volume of ph 's OLassics.) 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom Lf be had, edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
h English Notes (uniformly printed), 
+ THE. "AJAX aof SOPHOCLES, 3s.—2. The 
PHILOCTETES, 3¢.—3. The DIPUS COLONEUS, 4s.—4. The 
ANTIGONE, 4a. 





Es 








the pow powers cna. fit- 














Price 84d. sewed, 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL, 


Part CXVII. ror NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 
No. 509. 

NEW TOWNS AND SUBURBS. 

THE CITY OF POETS: A TALE. 

THE NEEDLE AND THE MACHINE. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND THE LAMP-POST. 

WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE? 

BLIND OBERON. 

DEBORAH, or “SHE THAT SPEAKETH.” 

DECIMAL COINAGE. 

POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 


No. 510. 
THE GENTLEWOMAN OF THE LAST CENTURY: A 
TALE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GATHERING AT HULL. 

AN ANGLER’S REMINISCENCE OF HEIDELBERG. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
A VERY LOW NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A VISIT TO A GULLERY. 

A LETTER FROM AMERICA. 

POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 


No. 511. 
CAROLINE CHISHOLM: HER LAST SEVEN YEARS’ 
WORK. 


OUR ATMOSPHERIC OVERCOAT. 

ANNETTE: A TALE. 

LONDON SHOPS, OLD AND NEW. 

MISS STRICKLAND'S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
New (Fourth) Volume. 

COLUMN FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—THE STOLEN CHILD. 

POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 


No, 512. 
CAPTAIN TIGHTFITT’S ACCOUNT OF HIS LAST 
DINNER-PARTY 
GORE HOUSE AND MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
ANNETTE : A TALE—Concluded. 
SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
GUINEA TRADERS, 
THE WRITTEN FISH. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 


No. 513. 
THE PRECATORY ORDER. 
FORTUNES OF THE WIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 
THE EXCURSION-SEASON. 
SARA’S VENTURE: A TALE. 
THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
a AND MISCELLANEA. 


and 350, High aureet’ Edneburgh kod sell by a Bee 





NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
HE ADMIRALTY CHART, 
ey WEST PASSAGE discovered b 

Coast explored 
21848 to 1853, is just 
Stanford, Wholesale an 


Pri lain sheet, 18; qneneet, 
Case. eas 6d. oth 6d. additi 


JOcReaL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
No. 10, for OCTOBER, edited by ARTHUR 


nes & 
a... 


ahd mounted is 





HENFRBY, F. RS. L.S. (price 3¢., or stam ), Contains : 
—Mr. Claudet On the yay of M apour into the 
era in Dagu' ypy— Mr. Brown Ona Dark 

and ona Portable Leus Frame—Mr. Ramsden On a M 
of Le Gray's W axed-Pa) M.G the Produce 


x Process—M. Gaudin On 
oF Nag ed Prints on Cine ; On a Mode of hesping excited Go]. 


Se Paoleyment of 
Albuminized Lactate of Sil 
Taylor & Francis, Red-lion Court, el 


ae — ym 

price 1s, 
OME REMAINS hitherto u spublished) of 
fom Qe Pome aay fal see een 
epee Riv: Anelen! S enerkto lace. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 


OWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
SOUTHEY ; comprising his P. respondence and 
Translations ; with a Memoir ir of ue ther: cortilustrated with 
fifty fine engravings on stee arvey. To be com- 
ple eal ta in 8 vols. Vol. L. po rasa br Post 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d, 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5 and G, Pork k-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


PULEIUS, the WORKS OF, comprising the 
hhosis, or Golden Ags; 
Florian fod h Defence, or Essa: ye? 
tra nslation. | To whieh je pttel.o etrical ersion of of Cupid ind 
‘syc! ; ie oem 
Front jece. Post Svo. ‘doh se ” a 
enry G. Bohn, 4, 5 and 6% York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOHN'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 


oc Be. ATES, his ECCLESIASTICAL HIs- 
VALESIU: vs ws contami a 3 EUSEBIUS, with the Notes of 
G. Bohn, 4, 5and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ar IN ONE VOLUME. 
ublished. 
HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
GRAMM rh dy — IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, with Practical Illustrations and Exercises, and Con- 
versational * Lessons, on an ue Uriginel lan. 
French Master in th Glasgow Atheomwom, & 
Tin e 
London: Dulau & Cos and We Allan’ 


d Editi f 8vo. pri cloth, 
HE KINGS of the sede 


ture and from History. thi 
ingstical Euphrates is be is be wirtaserhess 
been reading 











the Death of Socrates: 
ic. A new and literal 











. Ry ~ the 


ews to 
case ingeniously, by collating 
Viscount Castlereagh’s Jour- 


mascus, Vi p. 140. 
Seeleys, Ficet-street and Hanover-street. 


In feap. 8vo. price 4a 6d. cloth, 
AN N NA ; jon, Passages from a Home Life: being 
and enlarged Edition of * Passages from the Life of 
a Daughter a at Home.’ 
“ Asa picture of the power of religion in ually subduing the 
sposition and morbid temper, this story is 


aa are oo of a * Goomay ot 
Seeleys, F se and Hanover-street. 


unequalled. 
OHN DE WYCLIFFE: a Monograph. 


Including an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. By R BERT 
aaa In small quarto, with ‘Magravings, price 1é6e, 


“Dr. Vaughan writes poi more ease and vigour than in his 
youth, and there are evidences of scholarship and deeper 
reflection. We have laid our pencil on many a picturesque and 
cu 


“This volume is the result, — onl. boul of quent qrotens 
uu. y 


—¥ yA of materials, but of m: 
scarcely necessary that these are presented 
lucid and attractive style.”. 7 £0 a Press. 

“ A most complete and satisfactory account of the life and works 
of the Reformer, with many interesting 


‘ales utho; 
prophecies with accomplished f facts.”— 
ney to 








caiaine -. the 
om: H 


eres’ statements as to the 
general piastervens condition of - in the fourteenth century. 
e congratulate the learn r on the completion of a 
work p foo am ari ij ‘ 
work honourable alike to the ind: judgment, learning, 
wate eaee of the author—a book men in days to come 


> eracter, opin for full and sathentie sntepmaation 
doings 


the i midale ag ages ‘clectic Review. —_ ’ 
Seeleys, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 


This a is published, in 8vo. OU 10s. 6d. 

HE GENEALOGIES of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels 
Matthew one Luke, reconciled with each other, and with 

of the lense’ of David. amy ty aim Se So Rociees of 
pean, end d shown with 
the ore Chronology of the Times. oe ARTHUR ER- 


big: ke A, Beste rr tor of Ichworth with 
& Co. Cambridge ; Thomas H. London. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 
YPT and the BIBLE. Being an Inquiry 








into the Traces discernible in the Holy Seri vinci ei 
influence exerted on the Character of the H .. 
dence in By BA IBY ING, BA. Agios ser in 
Royal Eramaaiel Clete, Camb iverpool, late F. 
__ Macmillan & Co. Cam ee 
5s. 
LEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
chiefly one snow use of Schools. a * ce 


By HARVEY GOODW. Hae ee") ON and Caius 
Marshall & Co 


Late Fellow and 


London: 
and George Bell. Liventol + Deighton 
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HE A\HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXVL., 
T is published THIS D. 
Contents. 
L THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
IL MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 
IL. THE DAUPHIN.IN THE TEMPLE. 
IV. THE HOL® PLACES. 
V. DIARY OF CASAUBON. 
VI. ELECTRO BIOLOGY, MESMERISM, AND 
VIL LIFE OF HAYDON. 
John Mutray, Albemarle-street. 


Lately PEST 2 vols. Svo. 
URKEY and its DESTINY: Being Journeys 
to examine into Mae be STATE of that Country. 


made 
By CHARLES MAC FAR 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now SER 

URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 

COOKERY BOOK. A Tew and Cheaper Edition, carefully 
revised and improved. With Ome Hundred cuts. Price 58. 
strongly bound. 

* Of this popular work more than 210,000 copies have been 


wid. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














o. PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 
Second E: ' revised, with Maps, 8vo. 163. 
ERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System of 
= Government ; _ some Account of the Natives and 
ave Inatitutions. By GEORGE GAMPBELL, Esq. Con- 


1 Previous History—2. The Country and People—3. Native In- 
SS Our Political Progress and Position—5. Our Civil 
—6 The Present Government—7. The Instruments of 
ones 8. The Land, and its Revenue—9. Other Revenues— 
10, Finance—11. Police and Criminal Justice—12. Civil Justice. 
Also, by the EA with Maps, vo. 12s. 
INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a 
Proposed Government and Poles. Containing — 
Home Government—2. Governments—3._ Political 
Saute, Civil Administration, Laws, and Judicial Establish- 
ments—5. Civil Service—6. Military Establishments—7. Finance— 
8 Moral and Material L . Religion, Public 


ks, & 
— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
SIR CHARLES ah ved a WORKS, 


HE PRINCIPLES. of “GEOLOGY ; or, the 
MODERN CHANGES ofthe EARTH and its "INHABIT- 
sure. as illastrative of Geology. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.8. Ninth and most thoroughly revised Edition. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 8yo. 188, 








It. 
LYELUS MANUAL of ELEMENTARY 


GEOLOGY ; rihg Al ANCIENT CHANGES of the EARTH and 
its INHA BETA illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fourth AbizaN With 520 Woodcuts. Syo. 1 


II. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 
1-2, With Coloured Gedloyioal Map and Plates. 9 vols. 


LYELL’S SECON D VISIT to the UNITED 
STATES, 1845-6. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 198. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITIONS 
or 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


BERCROMBIE'S INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 68. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL FEELINGS. 
4s. 


DAVY’S SALMONIA. 6s. 
DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 6s. 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE'S LIFE. 3s. 
COLERIDGE'’S TABLE-TALK. 6s. 

COLERIDGE'S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


BELL on the HAND. 7s. 6d. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of 
NINEVEH. 58. 


WILKINSON'S POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. (Shortly.) 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 68. 6d. 


JESSE'S SCENES and OCCUPATIONS of 
COUNTRY LIFE. (Shortly.) 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT. 7s. 6d. 
SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
108, 


SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1 

JAMES’S EDITION of SOP'S FABLES. 2s. 6d. 
HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. 5s. 
BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 2s. 6d. 


MAHON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


68. each. 





i 


5 vols. 


MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 

This day, -with Woodents, fcap. 8vo. 1a 
ISTORY of the GUILLOTINE. By the 
Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. Reprinted, with 

mm The Quarterly Review, 


Additions, fro: 
he last Volume HBA contained— 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Histonr- 
cat and HRomaytic. eee G. ine 


To be followed by— 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. By SIR J. G. WILKINSON. With 500 Woodcuts. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


MARKHAM'S POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





I. 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
eee thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo, 68. Strongly 


It. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
(30th thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, Strongly bound. 


Ill, 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY. 
(6th thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo. 68 Strongly bound. 
Also, just wis uniform with the above, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. By 
Dr. WM. SMITH. With Woodcuts. 12mo. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








COMPLETION ‘OF PEREInA’S MATERIA ‘MEDICA. — 
Now ready, in 8vo. wit 

HE ELEMENTS “of MATERIA ens 
and THERAPEUTICS. By JON. PERRIS 4, MD. 

&c. Third Edition, enlarged a tmoreved 

most of the Medicinal 8 sbetances A} use in the. Cirilae 

and forming an Encyclopedia of Materia 

fart IL. eer work. Edited by AUbeey &1 s a 

EN REBS, M.D. 


at fcaioranda ofthe late Dr. PER TRA. 
Lond —. Brown, Green, oot ee 
arly in November, in feap. 8yo. 
OEMS. By Mattuew Arnotp. A New 
Edition, greatly altered: With a Preface. 


* More than one-third of the th 
beloase iret published. of the contents of this volume will consist of 

















MR. HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This day is published; ni 
ISTORY of EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Tenth 
and revised Edition, incorporating the SureLEMENTAL Nores. 
Svols.8yo. 308, 


Also, 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George LI. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, Syo. 24s. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION to the 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, Suing the 15th, 16th, and 
17th Centuries. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo 

Ill. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS and 
CHARACTERS: Selected from a" he ~ Work, for Popular 
Circulation. (5th Thousand.) Fea 0. 28. 


Jobn Murray, rst oll 





** Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series."— The Times. 


Now ready, complete in 76 Parts. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 
MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


exceed a compact and portable work, the bulk of which does 
ae exce os oneees > single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for 


Contents of the Series. . 
Ty Bitte in Spain. By George | Pampas J a By Sir Fran- 
Borro 


cis 
Journals. in India. By Bishop | The + ne of Vienna. Trans- 


lated by Lord Ellesmere. 


Egypt and the Le Land. By| Gatherings from Spain. By 
oy and Ma ichard Ford. 
The Siege of Gibeaitar. By John | Sketches of German Téfe during 


the War of_Liberatiorx 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo, 
By Rev. G. R. Glei 


Drinkwater. 

Morocco and the Moors. By 
Drummond Hay. 

Let sae from the Baltic. By a 


Lady. 
The Amber Witch. 
Cromwell and Bunyan. By Ro- 


up 4 ‘Amanon. By 


dward: 
The resale Zee. By Captain 


AV whts 


bert Southe ey A Popular Account of India. By 
New South Wales. By Mrs.| Key. Charles Acland. 
Charles Meredit The British Army at paatine- 
a of Drake. By John Bar-| ton. By Rev. G. R. Gl 
Adventures in (iexico. By 
The ‘Court of Pekin. By Father! George F. Rux 


Puta ond Galicia, By Lord 
Lie of} “Tord Clive. By Rey. G 
Bush Lie in Australia. By H. 
W. Haygarth. 
err of Henry Stef- 
ses of =f Traveller. By Wash- 
ving. 
Lives of the Sriit Poets. By 
homas Campbell. 
~ leaps. By Lord 
Gechere 0: and Pokers. By Author 
of * Bubbles.” 
Te Libyan Desert. By Bayle 
Letters from Sierra Leone. By 
a. v. 
Bales Brigade in Affghanistan. Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By 
. KR. Gleig, Rev. G. R. Glei i. 
Letters 1 from Madras. By a Memoirs rd sie owell Buxton. 
Life of Goldsmith, By Wash- 


Lady. By his § 
Highland Sports. By Charles 
8t. John. | ington Irving 


ipa. 
a A he Indies. By M. G. 
Sketches of Persia. By Sir John | 


alcolm, 
The French in Algiers. 
he Fall of the Jesuits. 
pa Hall. By Washing- 


a Watavaliet’s Voyage Round 
An World. By ries Dar- 


win. 

Life of Condé By i Mahon. 

She Gopsies of Spain. By George 
To 

Types and and Omoo. By Herman 


sheaen ‘Tales. By 
The Church n Mseioar 





a Lady. 
via Ca- 





** Subscribers should com 
without delay, as 
will be discontinued. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


lete their copies of the above Series 
r, the issue of the Separate Parts 





published, in 8vo. price Eighteenpen 
FIFTH LETTER to the REV. DR. 
MAITLAND on the GENUINENESS of the WRITINGS 
ascribed to CY PRL ae BISHOP of CARTHAGE, By the Rev. 
K. J. SHEPH M.A., Rector of Luddesdown ; Author of the 
. ee of the Churet of Rome to the End of the Episcopate of 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
On Monday, the 3ist inst. in 16mo. price ik: Ys. 
LOVE STORY from SOUTHEY'S DOC- 
TOR: Being the History of the C. — = a 
Live™ of Doncaster. Forming Part 50 of the Trodlers 
ry, 
The Forty-ninth Part, price One Shilling, 
The CHASE in BRITTANY. By I. Hops. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and — 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. FP 
A SCHOOLMASTER’S DI FICULTIES at 
and Ter 1. In eee pa his Calling; 2 In 
relation to Himself; 3. ing > 4. About Com- 
mittees; 5. With Pupil. ‘Teachers: 4 Ouchi fuspectory 7. On 
the matter of Society ; 8. In prospect of the Future ; and 9.’ Affect- 
ing Peisonal Relations. 
London : ‘Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
This day is published, price ONE SHILLING, 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
RITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the MACHINERY 
aud PROCESSES emplo ed to obtain the RETURNS. 
y EDWARD CHESHIRE, 
Fellow of oe Statistient Society, and one of the Secretaries of the 
tatistical Section of the British Association, 
: Pe. w. Parker & Son, 445, West — Lond 
- ‘oolscap 8vo. 18. 6d. c' 
ACON’S ESSAYS: with the Colours of Good 


and Evil. Revised from the Rats! Ai Sw the Refer- 
ences supplied, = a few Notes, by T. 


the same Raitor, — in clot 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 
London: John W. Parker ¢ a “an West Strand. 





ANUAL of GE pOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 


The First Part, qenteinine Mathematical Geogra) id 
M. O’Brien, M.A.—Physical G y, by D. T. A. 
F.R.8.—Chart em by J. R. Jackson, F.R8.—Term: ogy 
and Theory of Description, by Rev. C. G. N Nicolay. 


London: John W. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL ana HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. LOWRY. OOLAY, 
tua of Professor ANST. C.@ NICOLAY. 


* London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Sth ots TO! Illustrations, 5s. Pi 
AMILIAR RY of BIRDS; their 
Nature, Habits, = ee By EDWARD STANLEY, 
Bishop of Norwich. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
6th edition, with Illustrations, 5s. 
ALES and STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
AGREES STRICKLAND, Author of * Lives of the Queens 
_ John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
nis day, Sth edition, with additional lllustrations, 2s. 
RETT Y LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN, 
with Easy Lessons in Latin. By SARA COLREIDSS. 
_ London : John W. Parker & Son, West 8 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6. cloth, 


TOTES, THEOLOGIC AL, pL OLITICAL and 
a MISCELLANE 
By wor TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


0, by the same Author, 


* NOTES = ENGLISH DIVINES. 2 vols, 
2. On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH 


and STATE. A New Edition. 5s, 
3. LAY SERMONS. A New Edition. 5s. 
4. CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING SPI- 
RIT. A New Edition. 4s. 
5. POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
A New Edition. 2 vols, 128, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 


Parker & Son, West ‘Strand. 





aud Rev. 








of Eng 








CHEAP EDITION OF SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS, 
Just published, in one ove. wa! Portrait and Vignette, 


~ HELLEY ‘s” "POETICAL WORKS. 


Preparing for Publication, in 6 vols. demy 8v 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAK ESPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, 14th edition, thoroughly revised, 12mo, 68, roan, 
UTLER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 


Arithmetical Questions, intended, to answer the double pur- 
ose of Arithmetical Instruction and M eeeet Information, 
Yesined chiefly for the use of Young Lec the late 
LIAM BUTLER (of Figekner?. ited t bya ‘is Son-in- 
THOMAS BOUKN. With Additions, by GEORGE FhOST, 








- Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Teacher. 
‘lente Longman, Browne Su Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 


London : ¢ 
Whittaker & Co.; and A. 
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CHOLERA, 1853. 
Publications by Authority of the General Board of Health. 


DIRECTIONS and REGULATIONS of the 
NERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, dated 20th September, 
1853: with CIRCULAR of the POOR LAW BOARD, 12mo. 2s. 
per dozen. 
FIRST NOTIFICATION of the | marentge Board of Health, dated 
20th September, 1853, 12mo. 1s. per doz 
PUBLIC NOTICE, to be circulated, oe to Direction No. XX. 
r the Use of Boards of Guardians, folio sheet, 38. per 100. 
For the Use of Local Boards of Health, folio sheet, 3s. per 100, 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE CHOLERA, oddrened to 
Captains of Merchant Ships, Steamers, and others. 4a. per 
Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher by Authority re the 
General Board of feaith and to the Poor Law Board. 


CHOLERA, 1853. 
The following Publications are recommended for general 
circulation ;— 
ow to MEET THE CHOLERA. Second 
ition. A Guide for Parish Officers and others. By 
JAMES. i “SCOTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 4d. each. 
PLAIN ADVICE TO "ALL DURING THE VISITATION OF 
THE CHOLERA, folio sheet, 3s. per 100, 
The Same, in the WELSH Language, 4s. per 100. 
-—_—_—__——— FRENCH Language, 4s. per 100. 
— GERMAN Language, 4s. per 100. 
A which are added, 
DIRECTIONS Af — PRECAUTIONS. 8, ee A to Individuals or 
Heads of Families, &c. In demy 12mo. 1s, 6d. per dozen. 


Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher Board Aaghesity to the 
General Board of Health and to the Poor Law 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 





Now ready for delivery, Second Edition of 3,000, 


THIRTY-SIX LARGE COLOURED PRINTS, 
Strom Sacred Subjects, 


FOR THE SCHOOL AND THE COTTACE. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
1,000 CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rey. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. and the Rev. JOHN 
WILLIAM BURGON, M.A. 
Size, 17 by 13 inches. Price £1. 2s. 6d. complete. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEXT IN AN ORNAMENTAL BORDER. 
dboard, 17. 16s. complet 





Proofs, without the Borders, mounted on Prints not sold separately. 


A Specimen and Prospectus will be forwarded free on the receipt of six postage stamps. 
Herinc & Reminoton, 137, Regent-street. 





78. cloth, or 9s. law calf, 
HE ACTS: ‘TOR PROMOTING PUBLIC 
HEALTH, 1848 to 1851, with the Practice of the General 
and Local Boards, By CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, F.RS., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 
Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher by Authority to the 
General Board of Health and to the Poor Law Board. 


*,* All the Forms required for use by Local Boards of Health 
under the Public Health Acts are kept on sale at 90, Fleet-street. 
VACCINATION. 
HE VACCINATiON ACTS (viz. 3 & 4 Vict. 


c. 29; 4&5 Vict. c. 32; and 16 & 17 Vict. c. 100); with Intro- 
P. FRY, Esq., of Lin- 





duction, Notes, and Index. By DANBY 
coin’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. price 


Contract for Vaccination, per quire. 

Monthly Return of Cases by mg  Vacsinator, per quire, 28. 6d. 

Notice—Compulsory V per 100, 38. 6d. 

Ditto ditto, lowes size for posting. per 

+ of Fees due to Medical Officers a3 the Quarter, per 
quire, 28. 
. Register of Vaccination, in books of two quires each. 

Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher bre Nuthority to the 
Poor Law Board and the General Board of Health 


Price 38. the Second Edition of 
HE ACT to Renew and Amend an Act « of the 
Tenth Year of Her ny sale y, for the m ome eae dy 
REMOVAL of CERTAL IN NUISA Sand the PREV, Io} 
= Contes) [OUS ane EPIpEaic bis SEASEB (11 y 12 Vict. 
12 & 13 Vict. c. 111); 
with Preface ay By WILLIAM GOLD 
LUMLEY, . of tes a "Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, one of 
the Assistant Secretarics of the P Beare. 
Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. Publisher » OF Authority to the 
Poor Law Board and the General th. 


*s* All the FORMS required under the NUISANCES RE- 
MOVAL and DISEASES PREVENTION ACTS are kept on 
sale at at 90, Fleet-street. 














Demy 12mo. price 1s. 6d. 2 
HE LODGING- HOUSES. ACTS, “1851: viz. 
"ae COMMON JORGING- HOUSES ACT 14 & 15 Vict. 
THE LABOURING CLASSES LODGING-HOUSES 
Ker. + Sol (14 & 15 Vict. c. 34); Introduction, Notes, and a 
full Index. By DANBY P. Pp RRY. Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 
'o which is added, <=8 COMMON LODGING-HOUSES 
ACT, 1853 (16 & 17 Vict. c. 
Charles Knight, 90, dry seh ah AF Authority to the 
Poor Law Board andthe General Board of H 


*,* All the FORMS sogpiesd wades under the COMMON LODGING- 
HOUSES ACTS, prepa under the sanction of the General 
Board of Health, are kept on sale at 90, Fleet-street. 


y 12mo. price 22. 6d., 
Boras (BEYOND THE METROPOLIS) 


ACT (16 & 17 Vict. c. 134); together with the incorporated 
Act, 1852; Cemeteries 





Clauses from Ay Metro olitan Burials 
Clauses Act, 1847, &c.; with an Explanatory ‘Analytical Abstract 
of the various Provisions of the Statute, with Directions for the 
ape of Burial Boards, Cemeteries, &c. ; and Copious Index. 
By JAMES J. SCOTT, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
p= Fa 

Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher toby Sathentty to the 
G General Board of Health and the Poor Law 


UBLIC HEALTH: v" S Penuiee Exposition of 
Advantages and Benefits to be derived from the Adoption 

of one PUBLIC IEALTH ACT, 1848, and showing its non-inter- 
pe _— Local Self-Government. By ALFRED A. WALL- 


Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street, Publisher Eby Authority to the 
General Board of Health and the Poor Law Bo 


HE POOR LAW ACTS, 1848 to 
With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, 


-V00R LAW A 1 
POOR LAW ACTS of ise [meg a s7 By Wititam Gotpren 
38. bat S 





1853. 

















1850, price LuMuery, Esq. 

— — 1851, price 28. 6d. 

—— ——— 1852, price o. By Dansy P. Fry, Esq. 
1853, price 1s. 


The POOR LAW ACTS of 1853 comprise the Vaccination Ex- 
tension Act, the Common L ng- Houses Act, the Parish Vestries 
Act, the Poor Relief Act Continuance Act, = —- Stock in Trade 
Chases Kalght, 00 Plectatreet: Publisher ty kot 
arles Knig’ eet-street, Publis! ‘ 
Poor Law Board and the General Board of i Healt fanboy ata 





PIFFERI AND TURNER’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. 


On the Plan of the Rev. T. K. Arnoup’s First French Book. 


By SIGNOR PIFFERI, Professor of Italian, and DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. Head Master 
of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
1. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. On the Plan of Henry's First Latin Book. 


Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


2. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Upon the same Plan. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 





NEW EDITION OF THE ANABASIS, BY ARNOLD AND BROWNE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
With ENGLISH NOTES. 


Translated (with Additions) from the German of Dr. HERTLEIN, by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A. Canon of Chichester. 


(Forming a New Volume of ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS.) 
Books IV. to VII. of this Edition are contained in Mr. Amold's ‘ Fourth Greek Book.’ 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Lately published, by the same Editor, 
VIRGILII NEIS. With English Notes, from Diibner. 6s. 





RAILWAY READING. 
This day is published, price Half-a-Crown, 


LEGENDS OF OLD LONDON. 


By JOHN Y. AKERMAN, Esq. F.S.A. 


** It may be said, in praise of these legends, that they belong neither to the Park-lane nor the St. Giles’s school of 
fiction ; which, as times go, is praise—perhaps praise enough, for they want originality. Miss Lawrance, Mr. Thomson, 
and many others, including ‘ the only true and lawful ‘* Boz ” himself, have been before our author. Nevertheless, there 
isa smack of the good old city about his descriptions, which should recommend them to all such novel readers as have a 
spice of antiquarianism in their nature ; while ‘ The Foster Son’ and ‘The Alderman’ both contain passages of powerful 
writing, which twenty years ago might have made a stir. "— Atheneum, No.751, p. 249 of Vol. for 1842. 


ArtTaur HALL, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, in 3 vols. 8yo. cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


“* Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so pleasantly, so good-naturedly, so lovingly, and ingeniously, that 
we cannot indicate one tithe of the good things—of the rough sketches, —_ points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty 
stories, personal experiences of the authoress, that abound in these volumes.” —' 

**A voluminous and valuable work, forming the best filled picture of the lights. and shades, the absurdities and the 
amenities, of American life.”—Morning “Advertiser. 

‘* Here we have sound, clear views on the public and private life in America, mixed with expressions of comprehen- 
sive human kindness and close family affection.” —Standard. 

* Such a delineation of America and Americans as was never before written.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


Artuur HALL, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY. 


—_—@——. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRICHSEN (Pror.).—The SCIENCE 
and ART of SURGERY; 


a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, an ra- 
pues : one vol. 8vo. illustrated by 250 Squaring ¢ 4 We ~ 
IL 5s. cl 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK of ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. 


Edited by Dr. HOFMANN. Large 12mo, with 85 Ilustra- 
tions, 58, 







GREGORY’S HANDBOOK of INOR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. 


For the Use of Students. Large 12mo, with Illustrations, 
ts. 6d. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


HANDBOOK of ORGANIC CHEMIS- 


TRY. For the Use of Students. Large 12mo. 98, 6d. cloth, 


LIEBIG and KOPP’S ANNUAL 
REPORT 


OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, and GEO- 
LOGY. Vol. IV. for 1850, 10. 18. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. 
Finst Course. — Mechanics — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics — 


Pucumatice—Sound— Optics. With 400 Woodcuts. Large 
12mo. cloth, 1 


Seconp sat re Electricity—Magnetism— 
Voltaic Electricity. With 200 Woodcuts. Large 12mo. 
cloth, 88 6d. 

and Met 


Tuirp Course. 
Lllustrations. . 32moa 


LIEBIG’'S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 


CHEMISTRY : in its Relations to Physiology, npicteties, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Political Economy. New and Cheap 
Edition. One vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, 


STEAM NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. New Edition. 
With Engravings on Wood. 12mo. 88. 6d. 





With many 
[ October. 


BUFF’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on the 


Purenes of the EARTH. By Dr. HOFMANN. Fcap. 
0, 


PLATTNER on the BLOWPIPE. 


By Dr. MUSPRATT. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


PARNELL on DYEING and CALICO 


PRINTING. Illustrated. 8vo. 78. 


Dr. MURPHY’S LECTURES on the 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. Com- 
plete in one vol. 8vyo, with many Llustrations. és. 


Dr. BALLARD on the PHYSICAL 


DIAGNOSIS of DI ES of . . 
ayo ty SEASES of the ABDOMEN. Large 12mo. 


Dr. HASSALL’S MICROSCOPIC 


ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY in HEALTH 
_— Two vols. vo. with numerous Coloured = 


YORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY 


of the PRINCIPAL REGIONS. Completed by Mr. CADGE, 
late Ass: Surgeon, University Coll 2. So ital. 25 Litho- 
graphic {ilustrations, , coloured, and 25 Royal 8yo. 


Dr. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. QUAIN. Fifth Edition. 
jad vole 8vo. with 400 Engravings on Wood. Price 22 cloth 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS of 


ANATOMY. A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Bod 
by Dissection. Third Edition. Small Sv. 128, 6d. cloth. . 


KIRKES' and PAGET'S HANDBOOK 


of PHYSIOLOGY. Second Edition. One Vol 12m: 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 128. 6d. cloth lettered. shoe 





london; 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 





YVIIM 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


—_—~>——_ 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SARTOR RESARTUS; 
Or,..The LIFE and OPINIONS of HERR TEUFELS- 
DROKH. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. Third 
Edition, In Four Volumes, Post 8vo. 2/. 2s. 





THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


New Edition, with a Portrait. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





LECTURES ON HEROES AND 
HERO-WORSHIP. 


Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 9s. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A HISTORY. ‘Third Edition. Three Volumes. Post 
8yvo. 12. lls. 6d. 





CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 


Third Edition. Four Volumes. Post 8vo. 2/, 2s. 





TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S 


WILHELM-MEISTER. 
Second Edition. Three Volumes. Small 8vo. 18s. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Cheap Editions. 


Uniformly printed in crown vo. corrected and revised 
throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author. 


s d. 
PICKWICK PAPERG.)..............ceccceee. 5 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .................. 5 0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. ................... 4 0 
TRA A TE BT  cccscccccsecseccosences 4 0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ................++ 5 0 
SE BUI abccsctncccccecsesceaessuccces 8 6 
AMERICAN NOTES ...............ceccecees 2 6 
SKETCHES BY BOZ .............cccceceseee 3 6 
CHERIBEMAS BOORS.....0..:.scccccccescccene 38 6 





CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 


8vo. Cloth. 


Plates, i With numerous Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE, 


Reduced to 
s. ad. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY 


LORREQUEE ......ccccosccccccssccceees 7 0 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH 
DRAGOON, 2 vols. ............e0ee0 14 0 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN 7 0 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 2 vols... 14 0 
THE O'DONOGHUE: A Tate or IRe- 


LAND Firry YEARS AGO ...........s00+ , ¢ 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE: A TALE 

OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 2 vols. 14 0 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 vols. ............ 14 0 
THE DALTONS. 2 vols. .........+0. Price 26 0 





London; CuHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>——- 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 


ING’S POETICAL WORKS. Ling is Bitten. With numerous 
Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 1 





SKETCHES of the HUNGARIAN 


EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. Bya HONVED. Fcap. is. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE: a 


SKETCH of MANNERS and POLITICS in the OTTOMAN 
EMPIKE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Post 8yo. 74. od. —— 








THE MANUAL of FRENCH 


Gookeny. | Senge’ for the benefit of the most Unlearned. 
Small 8vo0. 


CRANFORD. By the Author of 


* Mary Barton.’ Second Edition. Feap. 7s. 6d. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES—for Girls 


and Boys. ay? NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With LIllustra- 
tions. Feap. 7 


The OLD HOUSE by the RIVER. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


POETICAL and DRAMATIC 


WORKS of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M. 
Volume IIL. Post 8yo. 88, * 


The DIARY of MARTHA BETHUNE 


BALIOL, from 175 to 1754. Post 8vo. 98. 


CHAMOIS HUNTING in the MOUN- 
TAINS of BAVARIA, By CHARLES BONER. With Illustra- 
tions, S8yo. 188, 


ALTON LOCKE: TAILOR and 


POET. By the Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Third Edition, 7s. 


The LIFE of BERNARD PALISSY, 


of SAINTES. By HENRY MORLEY. 2 vols. 188. 


VILLAGE LIFE in EGYPT. By 


BAYLE ST. JOHN, 2 yols. 11 12 


NARRATIVES from CRIMINAL 


Fatale in SCOTLAND, By JOHN HILL BURTON. 2 vols. 



































ROBERT BLAKE. Admiral and Ge- 


neralat Sea. By HEPWORTH DIXON. With Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


WILLIAM PENN. 





An Historical 





Biography. from New Sources. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 
HOW TO MAKE HOME UN- 


HEALTHY. Reprinted from the Examiner, By HENRY MOR- 
LEY. Second Edition. 1s 





BARRY CORNWALL'S ENGLISH 


SONGS, &. New Edition, with Additions. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


The PASSIONS of ANIMALS, By 


EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Author of * Note Book of a Natu- 
ralist,’ &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; or, 


Curiosities of Family History. By G. L. CRAIK. With Portraits. 
4 vols. 22, 28. 





MARY BARTON. A Tale of Man- 


chester Life. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, 188, 


The PURGATORY of SUICIDES. 


By THOMAS COOPER. Third Edition. Feap. 7s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of a MISSION to 


CENTRAL APaiCA, performed in the years 1850-51, under the 
orders and at the e: se of Her Melee’ 's Government. By the 
late JAMES hich RDSON,. 2 vols, 2 


LANGUAGE AS A MEANS of 


MENTAL CULTURE and IRTRERATIONAL COMMUNI- 
CATION; or, Manual of the Teacher and the Learner of Lan- 
guages | oy C. MARCEL, Kat. L.H., French Consul at ——. 
vo 


NIEBUHR’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


wih Sobootions from het Minor W: rites, Edited and Translated 

SUSANNA wi NKWORTH,. Essays on his Character 
awk Influence, by the Chevalier BUNSEN and Professors BRAN- 
DIS and COLBEL LL. Second Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 42a 














London; Cuapman & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


For the Month of October. 
Se el 
I. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By PROF. CREASY, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d 


Il. 


CIVIL LIBERTY and SELF- 


GOVERNMENT. By FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D., 
Corresponding Member of the French Institute, Author 
of ‘ Political Ethics,’ ‘Reminiscences of py" &e. 
8vo. 15s. [Now Ready. 


Ill. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of 


ARTIST LIFE. By JAMES SMITH. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN. By 


ARTHUR KENYON, Square crown 8yo. 


Vv. 


ALFRED BUNN in AMERICA: 


OLD ENGLAND and NEW ENGLAND. By ALFRED 
BUNN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


VI. 
. . 
MARGARET; or, Prejudice at 
HOME, and ITS VICTIMS. The first Original Novel 
published on Mr. BentLey’s New Plan. 2 vols. post 
Byo. neatly bound, 7s. [Now ready. 


The two following are also included in the New 


Arrangement. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘BASIL.’ 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
CYRILLA. By the Author of 
* The Initials.’ 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
VII, 


The LIFE and REMAINS of 


THEODORE HOOK. By the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM. Crown 8vo. price 5s, Forming Vol. XX. 
of ‘ The Parlour Bookcase.’ 


Viti. 


WALTER EVELYYJ;; or, the Long 
MINORITY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This will be the second Original Novel published on 
Mr. BENTLEY’s New Plan, 


Ix. 


THE UNDYING ONE. By the 


HON. MRS, NORTON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Forming 
Vol. XXL of ‘ The Parlour Bookcase.’ 


x. 


STELLA and VANESSA: a Story 


of the DAYS of SWIFT. Translated by LADY DUFF 
GORDON. Forming No. 15 of ‘Bentley’s Railway 
Library.’ ls. 


xi 


STANLEY THORN. By the 


Author of ‘ Valentine Vox.’ Forming No. 16 of ‘Bent- 
ley’s Railway Library.’ Double V olume, ls. 6d. 


xi, 


The Second Edit. of Mr. Charles 

READE’S ‘ CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“One of the best little novels of our time. Once 

read, it will live in the memory, and we ~-dega ome to say 
will be read more than once.” —Exami 

hale ready. 


RicuHarD BentLeEy, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—>—- 


I. 


THE DISCOVERY of the DE- 


STROYED CITIES of the PLAIN, SODOM and 
GOMORRAH. By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the 
French Institute. 2 vols, 8vo. with Map, 30s. 


“ M. De Saulcy’s arguments seem to us demonstrative; and 
if so, the ge of bila is one of the most striking within the 
whole range of biblical antiquity. The disinterment of Nine- 
veh is, as a matte asmall matter compared with 
the discovery of on and Gomorrah. W We do not remember 
to have read an: ching ol of a more thrilling interest than this 
portion of M. mg A volumes; there is something so 
strangely awful in a idea of these’ living monuments yet 
remaining, after six-and-thirty centuries. the actual 
marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon 
their blasted ruins.”—Guardian. 


Il. 


The HISTORY of the EARLY 


CHRISTIANS. By SAMUEL ELIOT. 2 vols. 8vo. 
25s. 


“Mr. Eliot commands the attention and fixes the interest 
of his ge =o the trials and troubles at the Primitive 
Christians. Pe in the reign of Galerius and 
Diocletian are aa ribed- with evident impartiality, research 
and an originality of thought and expression which deserves 
our highest praise. The style is at all times attractive, and 
frequently conveys sublime truths in almost sublime expres- 
sions : it is eloquent, sustained, and equal. This able work is 
a welcome addition not only to ecclesiastical literature, but to 
the general stock of ‘Standard Histories.’”—Morning Herald. 


Itt. 


Mrs.COLIN MACKENZIE’s LIFE 


in the MISSION, CAMP, and ZENANA; or, SIX 
YEARS in INDIA. 3 vols. post 8vo. W. 11s. 6d. 


“No one can read this work without admiration of the pious 
spirit which pervades it. It is a book which con 
valuable and interesting matter.” — i 

“ The battles of Chillianwallah, &c. are here described with 
the spirit of a Captain’s — = ‘Admiral’ s Ganqniee, By all 
to whom the the is a 
matter of constant Eoterent. ‘his work will ~ hailed conmmly. 
A wider public will take pleasure i in — which everywhere 
reflect the pious, gifted, cultivated m and spirit of a high- 
bred English lady.”—Daily Neus. 





Iv. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


in 1852 and 1853. By the Rev. H. BERKELEY 
JONES, M.A., late Curate of Belgrave Chapel. Post 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


“ A fresh informing and portrait-like account of the coun 


and people. The author is quick, informing, and more c 
tivated than many colonial explorers.”—Spectator. 


Vv. 


The DANUBIAN PRINCIPALI- 


TIES—THE FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN 
and the TURK. By A BRITISH RESIDENT of 
TWENTY YEARS in the EAST. Second Edition. 
2 vols. vo. with Map and Illustration. 28s. 

“Will meet p a peoslastiy om equal to that accorded to 
Warburton’s ‘ Crescent and — Morning Herald, 


“A good book seagenebly ublished, having 3 mete ~ pres 
reference to those P: sof th 
Sunpesed~will be the first: pane 

ones Courant. 


LIFE in THE CLEARINGS 
VERSUS THE BUSH. By MRS. MOODIE, Author 
of ‘Roughing It in the Bush.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“A most 


amusing Ly = in wale the and are 
qonly illustrated by the of the = ores. 
e have here the contrast of orn of Canada 


wan the trials and temptations yor cane ria = 
rtling. Some idea of the meri of the a ae 
> our extracts.”—Britanni 


Vil. 


HOME LIFE in GERMANY. 
By CHARLES LORING BRACE, Anthor of ‘Hun- 
gary in 1851.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The work abounds in observation on national character 
and manners which havea durable interest.”"—Athenaum, 


RicuarD Bente, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
eee 


Now ready at all the Labret with Illustrations, in vols, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW 
WORLD. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By FREDRIKA BREMER 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


“ Really the Swedish andy, on the whole, wetes 60 pleasantly, 
so good-naturedly, so eon and ingenuously, that we eanno{ 
indicate one tithe of the B00 a f the rou; sketches, ume. 
rous poin' gisssins ecdotes, pretty stories, and penaceal ae. 
periences, of the authoress, that abound | in these volumes.”—Critie, 

“AY an work, forming the best sie e 
ture of the Tights and shades, the and the 
American life.”—Morning A 








jiser. 

“ Here we have eg! clear views on the public and private life 
in America, mixed with expressions of comprehensive human 
kindness, and close family affection.”—Standard. 

Such neation of ees and Americans as was never 
before written.” —Bell’s 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF 
MADAME PALISSY. 


By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ With age Frontispiece 
by Warren. Price 7s. 6d. Post 8vo. cloth. 


3. 
RAILWAY READING. 


LEGENDS OF OLD LONDON. 


By J. Y. AKERMAN, Esq. F.8.A. 
In post 8vo. 350 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


4. 
THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


By MARGARET E. DARTON. 
In crown 8yo. With coloured Frontispiece, price 5s. cl. lettered, 


5. 
BASES OF BELIEF. 


An EXAMINATION of CHRISTIANITY, as a perins pane 
lation, by the Light of eee 5 Facts and Principl 


n Four 
By EDWARD MIALL, M.P. New Edition, Svo, 10a. 6d 


6. 
HIPPOLYTUS AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


At the Commencement of the Third Century. 
By W. ELFE TAYLER, 
Author of ‘ Popery : its Character and Crimes.’ Feap.cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN viitinaiedaiea. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. 
With Thirty Eilqptzations e on _Btee! | numerous Woodcuts, 


a [In November, 


ROME REGAL & REPUBLICAN. 


A HISTORY FOR FAMILIES. 
By J.M. STRICKLAND. Edited by AGNES aTRiOR A 


9. 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 


A TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
th * Mary P 4 
Uniform wi ary Powell. [At Ohi 


10. 


EVENINGS IN MY TENT. 


By the Rev. N. DAVIS. 
8 pant 
In 8vo. With Illustrations. [At Chee 


ll, 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SHRINES. 


y MRS. 8. C. mal. 
With Notes and Tiederations By FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 
Complete in 2 vols. = hantasomely bound and gilt, 
AC Edition i 
ail peseriptions ot to of posh Shrines come home wit with h dep utero interes’ 
wil stan ch distinguish vie. “Halls Ww 
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REVIEWS 





Kismet; or, the Doom of Turkey. By Charles 
Mac:Farlane. Bosworth. 
A worthy citizen of Kentucky, sitting for the 
first time at the great dinner-table of the Astor- 
house: Hotel in New York, took up the bill of 
fare. His eye caught "P the names of its, to 
him, unknown dishes—‘Soupe a la flamande’— 
‘Soupe 4 la Creci’—‘ Langue de Beeuf piquée’— 
‘Pieds de Cochon a la Ste. Ménéhould ’—* Patés 
desanglier—‘ Patés a la gelée de volailles’— 
‘Les cannelons de créme glacée.’ Itwastoomuch 
for his simple heart. Laying down the scarlet- 
bound: volume in. disgust, he cried to the waiter: 
—‘*I guess, I shall go back to:first principles,— 
ive us some beans and bacon!” On laying 
os Mr. Mac Farlane’s volume, we feel like the 
Kentuckian the necessity for going back to first 
principles. Half musing, half amused, we ask 
ourselves if two and two do, or do not, make 
four—if a whole be greater than a part—if 
there be any longer a law in logic—if fact is a 
something separate from fancy? A book of 
which the ratiocination is so strange—in which 
the several averments as to fact are so irrecon- 
cileable with each other—in which the tone of 
thought andthe style of. allusion to living men 
are so offensive—can scarcely be noticed, if 
noticed at all, in that spirit of forbearing cour- 
tesy which properly prevails for the most part 
in the high courts of literary criticism. To 
merely characterize such a book is to do what 
to most:ears and minds sounds and seems like 
an offence. To those who remember anything 
of Mr. Mac Farlane’s literary antecedents—his 
defence, for instance, of the policy and humanity 
of the King of Naples against the attacks of 
our present Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
against the scorn. and loathing of Europe, — 
his admiration of the Muscovite Cesar will 
occasion no surprise. That which appears to 
a writer respectable in Naples will, of course, 
appear to him respectable at Moscow or at 
St. Petersburgh. But an author who assumes 
to occupy the public ear— who announces 
himself with aloud flourish of trumpets as an 
authority on a question which engages the 
thoughts of both hemispheres—is bound to be, 
at least'in the particular work, consistent with 
himself,—to show that his opinions issue out of 
his facts. This-Mr. Mac Farlane has certainly 
not done. Instead of his opinions arising out of 
his facts, —his facts would appear to arise out of 
his opinions. It was said, by an Irish wit, of a 
certain functionary at the Castle who received 
salary from the Vice-Regal Government with- 
out holding office, that his duty was, “ to invent 
all the facts about Celtic discontent.” Were 
such an office to be created in connexion with 
the Russian Police chancellery in England, and 
offered to public competition, Mr. Mac Farlane 
in this volume published a testimonial which 
would probably carry the post.against all rivals. 
It is now some quarter of a century since 
Mr. Mac Farlane, in his small way, began to 
write down the Turks. As most men, says the 
proverb, return in later life to their first ‘‘loves,”’ 
—so, Mr. Mac Farlane returns’to his first hate. 
He comes back to the old theme with the accu- 
mulated interest of theintervening years. Five- 
and-twenty years ago he had but a poor opinion 
of Turkey and the Turks:—at present, he hates 
and abuses them with a vehemence which may 
daim to be dramatic, but:strikes moderate men 
a being unreasonable. So far as we can gather 
ftom the lights now before us, his indignation 
appears to inerease as his prophecies fail,—feed- 
mg itself on the failures. Having long since 
declared that the hour of Turkish misrule had 
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run down, he is naturally impatient with the 
“‘ reformers, plunderers and levellers’’—to quote 
his own discriminating language—who have ob- 
stinately clung to a possession and an existence 
which he had announced in the plainest lan- 
guage as not theirs any longer, either in right or 
in:fact. 

The very first line of ‘ Kismet’ prejudges and 
pronounces on the subject in akliee a 
leading question. Turkey is therein described 
as “‘effete, expiring.” A few lines lower down 
we are told that the Great Ottoman Reform Act 
—the Tanzimat—is a “sham and an imposi- 
tion”’; and that the last twenty years have been 
years “not of progress,” but of “rapid awful 
decline.” So far as such statements are meant 
to be political we have no concern with them :— 
they interest us only inasmuch as they are literary 
exercises on a subject of general history. It is 
amusing to contrast the statement of Mr. Mac 
Farlane on such a point with that of the parti- 
cular English statesman who is allowed by 
friends and by foes to understand the social 
mechanism of Europe better than any other 
living man, ‘I assert,’ said Lord Palmerston, 
on a late occasion in the House of Commons, 
‘‘ without fear of contradiction, that Turkey, so 
far from having gone back within the last thirty 
years, has made greater progress and improve- 
ment in every possible way than perhaps was 
ever made by any other country during the 
same period. Compare the condition of Turkey 
now with what it was in the reign of the Sultan 
Mahmoud, either with regard to the system of 
government as bearing upon the interests of the 
inhabitants, the state of the army and navy, the 
administration of justice, the condition of agri- 
culture, manufacture and commerce, or religious 
toleration.—I venture to say, that in all these 
respects Turkey has made immense progress 
during the period I have mentioned.’’ Between 
these two. opinions the reader may take his choice. 
The young men who are shouting for a modern 
Greek empire will probably adopt Mr. Mac Far- 
lane; but even they, though not over-sensitive 
on the score of logic, will accept his advocacy 
only so long as they shall not have read his 
brief. 

Mr. Mac Farlane’s. abuse of the Osmanli, 
high and low, rich and poor, individuals and 
races, will be amusing to those in whom it does 
not excite a stronger and less flattering feeling. 
Even the simplicity which should be laughed 
at must, to insure the laugh, be bond fide sim- 
plicity,—not constantly showing a set of bad 
teeth. Mr. Mac Farlane’s leading argument is, 
vituperation; and he seems to have no suspicion 
that it is not—in his mouth at least—conclu- 
sive. In his Chronique Scandaleuse, the Prime 
Minister, Reschid Pasha—who, as a man of wit 
and of letters, having raised himself from a 
humble station to the highest office in the state, 
excites Mr. Mac Farlane’s strong indignation 
as a fellow who has got on in the world by “false 
pretences’’— is compendiously described as 
‘lacking in honour, humanity, and in common 
honesty.” Omer Pasha, commander of the 
army on the Danube, is described as an “ ex- 
serjeant and deserter”’—‘‘a reprobate, a rene- 
gade, and sham Musselman.” The foreign 
officers serving in the Turkish army and navy 
—among whom we may read the names of our 
own gallant countryman, Admiral Slade, and 
the renowned Hungarian, General Klapka— 
are set down each as ‘usually a deserter, and 
always a scoundrel.” After this, the author is, 
for once, logical,—and for once logic sounds 
strangely to our by this time unaccustomed ears. 
‘© Who,” he asks, “ would answer a single hour 
for the honour or common honesty of such a 





canaille ?”” The inference is unquestionable—so 


long as the premises stand.—Mustapha Nouree, 
well remembered as the Sultan Mahmoud’s 
Seraskier and Arch-chancellor of the Empire, is 
noted as “‘insensible of honour, and unsus- 
ceptible of the feeling of shame,—a bloated, 
coarse, vulgar mercenary, and most ignorant 
man—most ignorant, even for a Turk.” We 
would not, of course, answer, if this be indeed 
so, for the honour or intelligence of Mustapha 
Nouree:—though the author hasin this case, with 
great forbearance, refrained from formulating 
his inference. 

Professors and scholars come in for the same 
species of black painting. The President of 
the Medical School at Galata Serai, Ismael 
Effendi, is an “accomplished buffoon,’’—the 
Superintendent of the same school is “ very 
ignorant and very rapacious,”—and so on, to 
the end of the chapter. Under what inspiration 
Mr. Mac Farlane read the character of the 
Effendi we are not expressly told; but the fol- 
lowing paragraph may possibly suggest it.— 


“T had a letter for him from the Ottoman Consul- 
General in London, but I could never get sight of 
him: he was always engaged in paying court to the 
courtiers, or in butfooning for the amusement of the 
pashas, I called at least a dozen times at the Galata 
Serai, in the hope of finding him there at his post ; 
I trudged twice through deep snow and slush to his 
private residence, at rather an early hour in the 
morning: he was invisible. I left my letter, and he 
took no notice of it or of me.” 


—The readers of this passage will perhaps sus- 
pect, that Ismael Effendi was less of a buffoon 
than Mr. Mac Farlane calls him. We can per- 
fectly understand “ At home” being a rare 
answer to Mr. Mac Farlane’s call. He adds, 
however, almost with the air of a Dazzle,— 
** At last I resorted to that step which hardl 
ever failed me: I walked into the Medical Col- 
lege, spoke with some of the people, and asked 
to be conducted over the esta lishment.” The 
reader may imagine Charles Mathews coolly 
delivering this behind the footlights!—Some 
parties thus invaded were, however, more on their 
guard. Our author complains, that his almost 
infallible “step” did fail him at the gates of the 
great military prisons:—and thereupon the 
Seraskier, commander-in-chief of the Ottoman 
forces, is crowned with a wreath of the choicest 
flowers of Mr. Mac Farlane’s rhetoric. Really, 
Mr. Mac Farlane isan inconvenient visitor. The 
party visited must, it seems, either have his 
company or his abuse,—with a risk of both. 
No wonder that parties should take steps to 
reduce the evil at the point at which it is under 
their control. 

It is not our duty to correct the misapprecia- 
tions of Mr. Mac Farlane. But in the case of 
Omer Pasha—the man on whose temper, skill, 
and genius the gravest interests of the civilized 
world at this moment depend—it may interest 
our readers if we state such of the real facts as 
are known to us. Omer Pasha was born in 
1801, at Vlaski, in the circle of Ugolin, about 
thirteen leagues from Fiume. He is therefore 
by birth a Hungarian-Croat, and a subject of 
the Austrian Empire. His family, named Lattas, 
was one of high respectability :—his father being 
Lieutenant Administrator of the Circle of Ugolin, 
—and his uncle, a dignitary of the United Greek 
Church. His youth was spent in the School 
of Mathematics at Thurm, in Transylvania; 
whence he passed into the Austrian service. 
In his 29th year, in consequence of a quarrel, 
he quitted Austria, and entered the Turkish 
service. Khosroo Pasha, the Seraskier, struck 
with his abilities, attached him to his personal 
staff,—and gave him his ward, one of the richest 
heiresses in mpeg to in marriage. We 
are informed by an English traveller, who has 
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lived in the same tent and frequently enjoyed 
the Pasha’s hospitalities, that this lady is good 
evidence of what a Turkish woman of rank and 
education may become under the new system. 
She presides at the table and receives her hus- 
band’s friends—is said to be a splendid pianist 
and a good composer. In 1833, this Lattas, who 
had now taken the name of Omer, was chief of 
battalion,—and was a — aide-de-camp and 
interpreter to Gen. Chrzanowski, who at that 
time had command of the Ottoman troops en- 
camped near the capital. In the tent of this 
experienced Polish general Omer obtained 
that insight into the best methods of organizing 
crude material into military power which became 
to him a fortune. From this date he rose rapidly 
in the service :—Khosroo Pasha being still his 
friend. But it was not until the troubles in 
Syria, and the insurrection in Albania, that he 
attracted much attention beyond the camp in 
which he served. Then, he started into the im- 

ortance of a public character. He was sent to 
Kurdisten—~which province had, in a great mea- 
sure, thrown off its allegiance,—and he restored 
it to the Turkish crown. In 1848, he appeared 
for the first time as a conspicuous actor on the 
European stage :—in that year he commanded 
the army sent into Moldo-Wallachia by the 
Sultan, when the Russian forces crossed the 
Pruth and threatened the flank of the insurgent 
Hungarians. The temper and ability pg 
by him in his critical position commanded gene- 
ral attention. Rising in the service, when the 
sm Bosnian feudatories refused to admit the 

‘anzimat and opposed its ameliorations— its 
equal laws for all races—by force of arms, he 
‘was sent against,them ; and after a most adroit 
and able campaign against the revolted Beys, 
he reduced them to submission, and firmly es- 
tablished the new code, This success placed 
him in the first rank of Turkish commanders, 
and marked him out for the greatest employ- 
ments. In the following year, when Prince 
Daniel of Montenegro returned from St. Peters- 
burgh and suddenly broke into the independent 
Turkish territory, Omer was sent against him; 
but before decisive operations had been com- 
menced, the expedition was re-called through 
the menaces of Austria and an intrigue at Con- 
stantinople. As every one is aware, Omer Pasha 
is now at Shumla,—at the head, it is reported, of 
140,000 men. We may add to this brief sketch 
of his career, that Omer Pasha took a deep in- 
terest in the Hungarian struggle,—that as soon 
as the patriots took refuge on the right bank of 
the Danube, he rode to their head-quarters to 
offer condolence and good offices,—and that in 
the subsequent difficulties which arose he used 
his utmost influence with the Porte to save these 
illustrious exiles from the hands of the Austrian 
hangman. 


Toreturn, however, to Mr. Mac Farlane.—The 
Turkish race, as a race, fares no better with him 
than any of the individuals which compose it. 
‘“‘ The Turks have lost,’’ says our author, “ not 
‘only their old fanaticism, but their very reli- 
gion,”—‘ their patriotism has died out and is 
extinct,”—they are ‘all poor, overburdened 
with taxes, and decreasing in numbers.” “I 
found,” he says, ‘‘ Armenian greed, covetous- 
ness, corruption, and rank imbecility in every- 
thing and in every place.” Such is Mr. Mac 
Farlane’s mode of daubing throughout. There 
is no attempt at shading :—the colours are laid 
on with the stick. The Turks are miserable 
wretches or fanatical tyrants, according to the 
daub of the moment. Mr. Mac Farlane may 
be right at oe always, or often, he 
cannot be by the conditions of the case,—but 
the best authorities are generally against him. 


Byron, who knew both Greek and Turk, and 
ume sentimental partialities were certainly in 


favour of the former, writes :—‘“ In all money 
transactions with the Moslems, I ever found 
the strictest honour, the highest disinterested- 
ness. In transacting business with them, there 
are none of those dirty peculations under the 
name of interest, difference of exchange, com- 
mission, &c. &c., uniformly found on applying 
to a Greek consul to cash bills, even in the first 
houses in Pera. In the capital and at court, 
the citizens and courtiers are formed in the 
same school with those of Christianity; but 
there does not exist a more honourable, friendly, 
and high-spirited character than the true Turk- 
ish provincial Aga, or Moslem country gentle- 
man. The lower orders are in as tolerable dis- 
cipline as the rabble in countries with greater 

retensions to civilization. A Moslem in walk- 
ing the streets of our county towns would be 
more incommoded in England than a Frank in 
a similar situation in Turkey.” There is some- 
thing like painting—characterization—here :— 
Mr. Mac Farlane’s mode of answering it would 
be, by throwing his stick at it, and covering it all 
over with one black blotch,—probably giving 
Byron a splash of the dark colour at the same 
time. The author of ‘ Edthen’ tells us that a 
Greek prefers Turkey to his own proper coun- 
try—finding it easier to live and to thrive there ; 
and that a continued migration is going on from 
the dominions of Otho to those of the Ottoman. 

But, indeed, it is not easy to see how any Turk 
should contrive to secure a good word from Mr. 
Mac Farlane. The very customs ofa nation were, 
in his judgment, to be measured by a foreign 
standard, in the Mac Farlane application. One 
unfortunate Turk was, it seems, “at home”’ to 
him, and gave him the hospitalities of his house. 
We are assured that he was a good man, a clever 
man, and even a witty man. His sitting-room 
contained copies of Shakspeare and Milton, 
which the “ Effendi read with ease”’ Well, 
there was something wrong with this Turkish 
Amphitryon,—though it was not easy to say 
what. ‘We were at his house rather fre- 

uently,” says Mr. Mac Farlane; ‘we dined 
; and we slept there; we heard the voice 
of his wife, we saw and played with her child, 
but we never saw her, even under her yashmac.” 
Doubtless, this sort of reserve may be very try- 
ing to certain travellers :—we wonder that our 
author did not try his wonderful “ step” on the 
occasion. But, after all, as we read it, the ob- 
jection wed means—that the Effendi’s wife 
was a Turkish lady, and not a Scotchwoman ! 

It is scarcely worth while to give specific 
instances of Mr. Mac Farlane’s utter want of 
logic. With him, generally, black is black, or 
a straight line a straight line, only in a particular 
place. Take what he says of slavery in Turkey: 
—remembering that Turkey is his minus quantity 
and Russia his plus. He makes much of the 
alleged fact, that the traffic in slaves continues 
in nooks and corners of the Ottoman Empire, 
in spite of the ordinance of the Tanzimat :—and 
forgets that in Russia—the “civilized, wise, and 
enlightened ”"—slavery exists by Jaw as well as 
in fact. There is, indeed, this further difference 
between the two countries—in favour of Turkey 
according to us, and therefore of Russia 
according to Mr. Mac Farlane,—his logic not 
being our logic:—the rulers of Constantinople 
found slavery existing when they came into the 
country, and have abolished it,—the rulers of 
Russia did not find slavery existing in that 
country, and they have there created it. A wiser 
advocate than Mr. Mac Farlane would have let 
that subject alone. 

Again,—Mr. Mac Farlane speaks with a great 
deal of contempt of the schools and literary 
attainments of the Turks. Here, as elsewhere, 
he overdoes his part. In a passage of sense and 





sarcasm, Byron has said:—“ In all the mosques 
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there are schools established, which are y, 
regularly attended; and the are taught 
without the Church of Turkey being put in peril.” 
It is, at any rate, scarcely becoming in the 
apologist of those Russian princes who have 
closed so many universities and provided go 
severe a censorship upon the press, to sneer at 
the Turks as an un-literary nation. We wil] 
not pretend that the Turks are more literary than 
their Eastern neighbours: — but, institutions 
speak for themselves. The two Universities, Aya 

ofiyah and the Mohammedieh—the forme 
consisting of six richly-gifted colleges, the latter 
consisting of sixteen still more richly endowed 
—are no false evidences of a nation’s love of 
letters. por age ose the Ottoman Empire, there 
are upwards of five hundred colleges, besides a 
great number of primary schools. There are 
— of thirty public libraries. The schools 
of Brousa and Adrianople have had a fame in 
the Eastern world like those of Paris and Oxford 
in the western. It is preposterous for tourists 
who drop upon the East for their little month or 
two—ignorant of its languages, its genius and 
its manners—to pronounce on the state of its 
literature and the value of its intellectual activity. 
Because Mr. Mac Farlane may be ignorant of 
the poetry, the historical writing, the essa’ 
and the miscellaneous literature of the Tur 
it by no means follows that there are no such 
things. ‘ Denon apparentibus” to Mr. Mac Far- 
lane, “et non existentibus, eadem” non “ est 
ratio,”"—in spite of Mr. Mac Farlane’s probably 
strong conviction to the contrary. Von Hammer 
—as those of our readers who can go as far back 
as 1835—when that writer contributed a re- 
view of Othoman literature to our own columns 
—will themselves remember—has furnished a 
pretty long catalogue of Turkish authors. It is 
true, that among ‘so many writers there may be 
poor ones, and even foolish ones,—we have 
such things in England :—but we have no reason 
to doubt the learned German’s assurance, that 
many take respectable rank in the republic of 
letters, and some few, especially the lyrical 
poets, high rank. 

Our readers will probably think, that Mr. Mac 
Farlane’s book has scarcely deserved so much 
of our notice or of theirs. At another moment 
that would be true; but the circumstances of the 
time have let many passions loose and made 
many —— rampant; and having no in- 
terest bees office in the political movement 
by which those disturbing agencies are evoked, 
we are yet bound to meet them where they 
intrude on the hallowed ground of which we 
have charge, and to help to keep the sources of 
history pure from their contamination. 





Italian Literature. By Mrs. A. F. Foster. Edin- 
burgh, Chambers. 
Ir cannot be admitted that the subject of this 
book is “ familiar in this country to few except 
Italian scholars.” On the contrary, Italian 
Literature so long maintained a first place in 
every liberal education, that the outline, at 
least, of its history is more current among Us 
than that of any other modern language. Its 
chief authors have been introduced to Eng- 
lish readers by frequent translations: theit 
lives, literary genesis and influence, have been 
constantly discussed; and in this | org wide 
surfaces of the remaining ground have beet 
traversed. Historical essays abound on the great 
epochs of Italian culture; and from English 
sources alone a knowledge of what is most Im 
portant in its annals might be collected. Besides 
such aids, there exist on the subject in French— 
a language that every cultivated person uses— 
the elaborate work of Ginguéné, and Sismondi* 
lively epitome; which last, also, was long since 
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naturalized here by Roscoe’s translation. There 
js, in short, no part of the literary world of 
Europe to which Mrs. Foster's assertion would 
not apply more justly than to the Italian. 

Mrs. Foster’s work, it appears, is mainly a 
compilation from Tiraboschi and Ginguéné; but 
the judgments of those writers she thinks un- 
suited by their several foreign tendencies for 
home use,—and therefore she undertakes to di- 
gest their substance with “purely British tastes 
and feelings.” This is a vague expression; 
and were its precise meaning interpreted by 
the compiler’s performance, it would follow that 
the standard implied is lower than our actual 
state of education requires. The critical notices 
are more imperfect and indistinct than the nar- 
rative parts; and neither in what is said, nor in 
what is left unsaid of Italian authors, can we 
recognize an estimate of merits or demerits suf- 
ficient for a liberal view of Italian Letters, such 
as cultivated “tastes and feelings’’ would desire. 

It is, indeed, no reproach to the compiler to 
say, that the task which she has attempted is 
visibly beyond her grasp. The production within 
narrow limits of a complete original recast of so 
great a subject, is an enterprise demanding the 
union of many of the rarest gifts: a large intel- 
lect; a sensitive and yet impartial taste, able to 
es the most dissimilar kinds of merit; 
and a thorough knowledge, not of this par- 
ticular field alone, but of the many others which 
surround it. To this combination of qualities 
it cannot be said that Mrs. Foster’s volume 
establishes any claim. There is, moreover, in 
the nature of the subject itself, reason to affirm 
that it cannot be mastered by female hands, 
however able. There is much in Italian Lite- 
rature which the historian must consider, but 
which no woman of the least delicacy ought to 
read :—while the moral state of the ground so 
far colours its intellectual produce—even in 
cases where nothing palpably gross may appear 
—that just impressions can be acquired in many 


« directions only by a kind of knowledge from 


which the female mind naturally shrinks—and 
to which it could not return with advantage, 
were the repugnance subdued. Of this disability 
the volume now under notice affords illustrations 
enough, in passages where the novelists, burlesque 
ts, and authors of comedies are in question. 
tis difficult to suppose that Mrs. Foster can have 
read many of the pieces which she mentions,— 
or that, having read them, she could speak of 
them exactly as she does. It is most likely that 
here she has been satisfied with the reports of 
others. Yet, the departments in question oc- 
cupy too large a space of the history of Italian 
Literature, and their principles affect it too 
deeply—from Boccaccio down to Casti,—to be 
either passed over or described at second hand, 
in any work that professes to give an authentic 
view of the subject. 

With respect to the great authors, more atten- 
tion has been paid to epitomizing their lives 
and giving arguments of their most famous 
works, with occasional translated specimens, 
—than to the portraiture of their essential cha- 
racter and respective merits. These it would 
be impossible to collect in any sufficient degree 
from Mrs. Foster’s essay. Her sense of poetic 
genius is not lively; and she makes few excur- 
sions beyond matter of fact. She is apt, also, 
to dispose in a summary manner of many of the 
less celebrated writings of principal authors such 
as Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso. In less illustrious 
cases, the same disproportion still oftener occurs; 
and of some eminent names—Giannone and 
Colletta, for instance—there is no mention at 
all. The concluding chapters are meagre; and 
Where foreign epitomes no longer serve, the 
poverty of the material otherwise collected is 
apparent. 





It is a pity that the industry shown in this 
compilation was not employed on some less 
ambitious object than that of comprising in a 
single volume the entire body of Italian letters. 
This it would have been asevere trial for genius 
to accomplish, preserving with due proportion 
the character and essence of the whole ;—and 
the compiler’s ability, though respectable, is not 
of this kind,—nor, indeed, of the kind most 
- for the understanding of a literature whose 
chief glories are its poets. 





The Stones of Venice. Volume the Third. The 
Fall. By John Ruskin. Smith, Elder & Co. 


WE cannot commend this concluding volume 
of Mr. Ruskin’s work on Venice as equal in 
interest to its predecessors. The inferiority is 
not to be ascribed to any inferior interest in its 
subject. Even if we were to admit Mr. Ruskin’s 
classification, by which, for the exaltation of his 
favourite Byzantine and Gothic builders, the 
productions of a school of architects which in- 
cluded Buonarotti, Palladio, and Sansovino are 
to be stigmatized and set aside,—we should yet 
have to protest against the disproportion in 
this volume betwixt invective and illustration, 
against the extraordinary amount of self-contra- 
diction, paradox, and false principles exhibited. 
These characteristics are the less acceptable from 
their being unrelieved by those passages of bril- 
liant and eloquent description which adorned 
the second volume. Nor till Mr. Ruskin arrives 
at his Appendix, and there begins to give some 
catalogue of the wondrous and magnificent com- 
positions of Tintoretto, do we breathe freely or 
move steadily under his guidance. Remon- 
strance, however, is useless. Our author's 
strength and his weakness, his enthusiasm and 
his insolence, his inordinate vanity and his un- 
questionable reverence, have received the canon- 
ization of indiscriminate flattery ; and there is 
nothing left for him now but the alternative of 
advancing in the dangerous ways of crotchetty 

natieism, or proclaiming himself only a = 
tially faithful prophet. e are made to feel, 
too, that, in his case, reason and reproof are 
hopelessly bestowed, by having observed that 
arrogance and inconsistency like his, co-existent 
with bright and peculiar — are at the 
present epoch epidemic. ey have elsewhere 
found utterance, in the historical works and 
philanthropic essays of Mr. Carlyle,—and (to 
change the field of illustration) in the musical 
rhapsodies of M. Berlioz. It is with no hope of 
curing the patient, but under the more feasible 
expectation of assisting to cireumscribe the 
spasms and fevers of the disease,—that we 
offer a note, a question, and a criticism or two, 
while passing rapidly through this third volume 
of ‘ The Stones of Venice.’ 

Virtually, the volume contains only three 
chapters. The first is devoted to “ Early Re- 
naissance ’’—to the fantasies and feeblenesses by 
which (to follow Mr. Ruskin) the perfect adapt- 
ability, grace, and impressiveness of Byzantine 
or Venetian Gothic architecture were gradually 
frittered away, until—all trace of religion and 
earnestness having disappeared—the base and 
false sensualisms of Roman renaissance brought 
on the decline and fall of architecture. In the 
full sweep of his dithyrambic defence of his 
style elect, Mr. Ruskin has, nevertheless, per- 
petually to stop, that he may drop those won- 
drous qualifications which, if set against his 
wondrous generalizations, would leave any poor 
bewildered tyro, requiring that his teacher 
should at least “ agree with himself,” in a state 
of doubt neither instructive nor consolatory. 
For instance, after an overture, in a minor key, 
on “The Evil Spirit of the Renaissance,” Mr. 
Ruskin professes “‘the most profound reverence 





for those mighty men who could wear the Re- 
naissance armour of proof and yet not feel it en- 
cumber their living limbs,—Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, Ghirlandajo and Masaccio, Titian and 
Tintoret.” Surely such a descriptive phrase 
as “armour of proof” which cannot “ encum- 
ber the mighty men” is strange when applied 
to a style assailed with all that vituperation of 
which Mr. Ruskin is so learned a master. 
Again, the author says :— ‘“ When ‘cinque 
cento’ has been done by a truly great man, 
whose life and strength could not be oppressed, 
and who turned to good account the science of 
his day, nothing could be more exquisite.”— 
Well, then, if impeccable works could be pro- 
duced in ‘cinque cento,” (and Mr. Ruskin 
goes further to instance, as an example, the 
—— statue of Bartolomeo Colleone, than 
which ‘ he does not believe that there is a more 
glorious work of sculpture existing in the world,’’) 
—the aforesaid tyro may be excused for ask- 
ing — how far can such a style per se merit 
the abuse here showered on it?—how far 
did the decline of architecture belong to this 
or the other style—how far to a time which 
refused to produce great architects?—It is no 
substantiation of the intrinsic iniquity of the 
Renaissance to plead that “‘ meaner men”’ would 
have got on better in Gothic,—there is no 
damnatory logic in the assertion that the evil 
arose from the unwholesome desire for per- 
fection at any cost. These singular dogmas 
appear to us to bespeak a judgment warped 
rather than direct,—a taste which its owner's 
violent defence of error in a favourite style has 
vitiated into a sectarian corruption and hypo- 
critical puritanism,—as deadly as any other of 
those inevitable mutations which Time will 
bring (let the Ruskins rail as they may) over 
the world of imagination, as well as over thrones, 
principalities, and powers. Having defended 
—as we have seen our rhapsodist do on former 
occasions—awkwardness, uncouthness, want of 
science, —having refused to admit such heretical 
suggestions as, that a°Gothic builder or deco- 
rator could be a man of expedients as well as a 
man of faith, poetry, and deep inner devotion, 
—the converse method of treating every other 
school and epoch became inevitable. Yet the 
Greeks were not fools because the Goths were 
saints,—be the Byzantine faith of arch, corridor, 
balcony, and minaret ever so pure, the loggia 
and cupola of a later guild of religious architects 
are not thereby proved to be utterly sensual and 
rotten. And though Mr. Ruskin does limit his 
praises of Renaissance as having in the hands 
of great artists done great things to painting 
and sculpture,—and though when he comes to 
Roman renaissance he stigmatizes “its central 
spirit in Architecture as wee and infidelity,” — 
we fancy he would be glad to be held bound to 
his own theory of “no style encumbering a 
mighty man,” were he brought down from the 
heights (or rather up from the depths) of ran- 
corous language, aa were he compelled to ex- 
pound certain specimens of this base and bad 
Palladian art in detail. It would be difficult 
for Mr. Ruskin, for instance, to prove that the 
style did not admit the introduction of colour, 
in its most glorious, most spiritual application, 
beneath the cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
where the predominant feeling is not that of 
mere immensity of scale so much as that of the 
majesty of a devout thanksgiving spirit, spread- 
ing itself around and aloft with a fervour and a 
magnificence that glorify the form of symbol 
selected as the material gathered. It would be 
difficult for him to gainsay the fact that, as much 
grandeur’and concord as were ever reached in 
the choir of Amiens Cathedral, or on the fagade 
of Pisa, are expressed within the stately Church . 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli at Rome. It would 
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be difficult for one whose Gothic optimism 
allows him absolutely to defend ‘‘stucco upon 
brick” (p. 21, par. 30), to set forth wherefore 
righteous men should anathematize the Doric 
module and the Ionic volute,—should forbid 
the Corinthian acanthus to be laid on the altar, 
as well as the Egyptian /otos, or the more homely 
northern hawthorn and herba benedicta. We 
are aware how unpalatable such comments as 
the above will be to the sentimental dilettanti 
trammelled in imagination and meagre in faith, 
taking fearful refuge within the circle of favourite 
superstitions, whom our author leads “thorough 
bush, thorough briar.”’ We are aware that the 
simpler theory of flux and reflux, which de- 
rives mankind in one half century of poets, 
in another of dramatists, in another of musi- 
cians,—but which will not therefore allow us to 
abuse Homer because Chaucer was great,—nor 
Shakspeare, that Sophocles may be deified, — 
may be represented as epicurean acquiescence 
in all that is ruinous and spurious. Neverthe- 
less, observing as we do, that all dogmatists of 
our author’s school are more licentious in their 
toleration within the limits drawn by their own 
egotism than those of a free and more catholic 
spirit who walk the wider ranges of earth and 
heaven, we will again call attention to the 
folly, falsity, and self-assertion of this new- 
fangled mode of lecturing upon Art; certain 
that the protest will find a hearer or two,— 
and, perhaps, as sincere ones as those who give 
themselves up to the powerful, but arrogant, 
class-preacher with whom we are reckoning. 

It is scarcely worth our while to illustrate by 
much minute criticism the vagaries into which 
obstinacy and passion for one particular theory 
have here led Mr. Ruskin. His defence of in- 
correctness, however, has hurried him into some 
of the severest censures upon academical train- 
ing that have ever been penned. For we divine 
(having no lamp hung out to make matters 
clear), that it is against academical culture, and 
not against technical accomplishment, that the 
following passages, prescribing the artist's due 
nature and properties, are launched.—‘‘ The 
whole function of the artist in the world is to 
be a seeing and feeling creature. It is not his 
business either to think [!], to judge, to argue, 
or to know. The work of his life is to be two- 
fold only—to see, to feel.” Now, persons less 
sublime than our lawgiver may have fancied 
that utterance and expression also were among 
the works of an artist’s life ;—but as Mr. Ruskin 
did not find it convenient to remember this in 
the crusade against Science which is the in- 
evitable sequence of his crusade against Goth- 
icism, such unimportant things as technical per- 
fections (the acquisition of which must demand 
both “thought and knowledge’’), are poked 
away into a later paragraph, where ‘“ know- 
ledge”’ is distinguished from ‘‘ education,” and 
where Mr. Ruskin specifies what manner of 
knowledge an artist should possess. ‘‘He should 
know the chemistry of all colours and materials 
whatsoever, and should prepare all his colours 
in a little laboratory of his own.’’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Ruskin is sarcastic on the study of 
perspective,—brands with folly, pedantry, and 
want of faith all those who imagine that to 
draw the human form demands some knowledge 
of anatomy. The Fra Beatos and Albert 
Diirers knew little of these things, therefore 
they are not for him. 

In short, as usual whenever he lays down a 
general principle, our lecturer is as whimsical 
in concession as he is arbitrary in negation. 
Perhaps it is on this very ground, that the best 
chapter in this third volume is on the ‘ Gro- 
tesque,’’—in which many interesting pages are 
devoted to working out an axiom which at last 
is too neatly stated to be allowed to pass. ‘‘ The 


true grotesque being the expression of the repase 
or play of a serious mind, there is a false gro- 
tesque opposed to it, which is the result of the 
full exertion of a frivolous one.’ The above few 
words, we might add, contain the kernel-truth 
and principle of the whole art (we must not 
say ‘ science’’) of ornament. The whole chapter, 
we repeat, is suggestive and worthy of all deli- 
berate attention. 

It may be complained, perhaps, that the 
above paragraphs contain too little reference to 
that which every one will have expected to find 
in Mr. Ruskin’s third volume,—some account 
of the later ecclesiastical and palatial architecture 
of Venice. But in this, the review only follows 
the book,—which is devoted to speculation 
rather than to particular specimens of Art. 
There is an elaborate Appendix, however, with 
a copious—and, apparently, tolerably complete 
—list of the curiosities of Venice; and full, and 
brilliant, and burning, descriptions (as has been 
said) of the pictures by Tintoretto,—especially 
that incomparable series by him in the Scuola 
di San Rocca. Among these, however, we must 
not trust ourselves on the present occasion. 





Select Speeches of Kossuth. Condensed and 
abridged, with Kossuth’s express sanction, 
by Francis W. Newman. Triibner & Co. 


Prof. Newman will have the thanks of many 
for the zeal displayed in collecting, and the 
literary taste exhibited in condensing, this re- 
markable series of speeches. Having already— 
on the occasion of the Hungarian Chief’s first 
visit to England—analyzed at some length the 
character of his oratory,—we have to add, now 
that ample materials for judgment are here 
before us, that our first impressions of this ex- 
traordinary display of intellectual power are in 
all respects confirmed. M. Kossuth’s speeches 
seem to us unique. To say that there is nothing 
like them in our literature, is little:—we know 
of nothing like them in any literature. They 
unite two worlds. When they deal with fact, logic, 
figures,—they are as clear, solid, business-like 
as an exposition by an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be or the message of an 
American President. Where they deal with 
passion, sentiment, and impulse,—they are bold, 
soaring, and poetical—alive with fancy and 
sparkling with illustration—like the lyrical effu- 
sions of the Eastern lands. This blending of 
elements constitutes their literary charm,—and 
would give them a place in literature, even were 
they not the record of a story of absorbing 
human interest. 

Of this blending of the Oriental and the 
Western forms of thought we are tempted to 
give here one example, from the great Magyar’s 
speech at St. Louis on the fourth anniversary 
of the Hungarian revolution.— 

* Ladies and gentlemen,—to-day is the fourth an- 
niversary of the Revolution in Hungary. Anniver- 
saries of revolutions are almost always connected 
with the recollection of some patriots, death-fallen on 
that day, like the Spartans at Thermopylae, martyrs 
of devotion to their fatherland. Almost in every 
country there is some proud cemetery, or some 
modest tombstone, adorned on such a day by a 
garland of evergreen, the pious offering of patriotic 
tenderness. I passed the lastnightina sleepless dream. 
And my soul wandered on the magnetic wings of the 
past, home to my beloved bleeding land, and I saw 
in the dead of the night, dark veiled shapes, with the 
paleness of eternal grief upon their brow, but terrible 
in the tearless silence of that grief, gliding over the 
churchyards of Hungary, and kneeling down to the 
head of the graves, and depositing the pious tribute 
of green and cypress upon them; and afier a short 
prayer rising with clenched fists and gnashing teeth, 
and then stealing away tearless and silent as they 








came—stealing away, because the blood-hounds of 
my country’s murderer lurks from every corner on 








that night, and on this day, and leads to prison:those 
who to show.a pious remembrance te the-be 
loved. To-day, a smile on the lips of a.Magyar is 
taken for a crime of defiance to tyranny,.and a tear 
in his eye is equivalent to a revolt. And yet I have 
seen, with the eye of my home-wandering soul,.thou- 
sands performing the work of patriotic piety. And 
Isaw more. When the pious offerers stole away, J 
saw the honoured dead half risen from their tombs, 
looking ‘to the offerings, and whispering gloomily, 
‘ still a cypress, and still no flower of joy! Is there 
still the chill of winter and the gloom of night over 
thee, fatherland ? are we not yet revenged ?” and the 
sky of the east reddened suddenly, and quivered with 
bloody flames, and from the far, far west, a lightni 
flashed like a star-spangled stripe, and within its light 
a young eagle mounted and soared towards the 
quivering flames of the east, and as he drew near, 
upon his approaching, the flames changed into a 
radiant morning sun, and a voice from above was 
heard in answer to the question of the dead : ‘Sleep 
yet a short while ; mine is the-revenge. I will make 
the stars of the west, the sun of the east: and when 
ye next awake, ye will find the flower of joy upon 
your cold bed.’ And the dead took the twig of 
cy press, the sign of resurrection, into their bony hands, 
and lay down. * * Such was my dream, half fore- 
sight and half prophecy ; but resolution all. How- 
ever, none of those dead whom I saw, fell on the 
15th of March. They were victims of the royal 
perjury which betrayed the 15th of March. The 
anniversary of our revolution has not the'stain of a 
single drop of blood. We, the elect of the nation, 
sat on that morning busily but quietly in the legis- 
lative hall of old Presburgh, and without any flood of 
eloquence, passed our laws in short words, that the 
people shall be free ; the burdens of feudality cease; 
the peasant become free proprietor; that equality of 
duties, equality of rights, shall be the fundamental 
law ; and civil, political, social, and religious liberty, 
the common property of all the people, whatever 
tongue it may speak, or in whatever church pray, and 
that a national ministry shall execute these laws, and 
guard with its responsibility the chartered ancient 
independence of our Fatherland. Two days before, 
Austria’s brave people in Vienna had broken its 
yoke; and summing up despots in the person of ‘its 
tool, old Metternich, drove him away, and the Haps- 
burghs, trembling in their imperial cavern of imperial 
crimes, trembling, but treacherous, and lying and 
false, wrote with yardlong letters, the words, ‘ Con- 
stitution’ and ‘ Free Press,’ upon Vienna’s walls ; and 
the people in joy cheered the inveterate liars, because 
the people knows no falsehood. On the 14th I 
announced the tidings from Vienna to our Parliament 
at Presburgh. The announcement was swiftly carried 
by the great democrat, the steam-engine, upon the 
billows of the Danube, down to old Buda and to 
young Pesth, and while we, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, passed the laws of justice and freedom, 
the people of Pesth rose in peaceful but majestic 
manifestation, deciaring that the people should be 
free. At this manifestation, all the barriers raised 
by violence against the laws, fell of themselves. Not 
a drop of blood was shed. A man who was in prison 
because he had dared to write a book, was carried 
home in triumph through the streets. The people 
armed itself as a National Guard, the windows were 
illuminated, and bonfires burnt; and when these 
tidings returned back to Presburgh, blended with the 
cheers from Vienna, they warmed the chill of our 
House of Lords, who readily agreed to the laws we 
proposed. And there was rejoicing throughout the 
land. For the first time for centuries the farmer 
awoke with the pleasant feeling, that his time was 
now his own—for the first time went out to till his 
field with the consoling thought that the ninth part 
of his harvest will not be taken by the landlord, and 
the tenth by the bishop. Both had fully resigned 
their feudal portion, and the air was brightened by 
the lustre of freedom, and the very soil budding into 
a blooming paradise. Such is the memory of the 
15th of March, 1848.” 


Glowing as the American speeches are with 
try and eloquence, we cannot admit, with 
Prof. Newman, that they have superseded those 
which the orator delivered in England. Merely 
as intellectual exercises, we rank the speech at 
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Birmingham before his departure for America, 
and that at the London Tavern since his return, 
as more than equal to anything in this volume. 
Many readers will regret the non-appearance of 
these efforts in a series designed by its compiler 
“ for immediate political service and for perma- 
nence as a work of wisdom and genius.” 

The political part of M. Kossuth’s speeches 
are not for our notice :—but we may advertise 
such of our readers as are deeply interested in 
the Eastern Question, that the farewell address 
to the people of Boston contains a review of the 
state of Europe, full of information and lumi- 
nous with thought. Every reader of the current 
news of the day should consult that remarkable 
state paper. 








Memoirs and Correspondence, Political and | 
Military, of King Joseph — [Mémoires et | 
Correspondance, §c.]. Published, annotated | 
and arranged by A. du Casse, Aide-de- 
Camp to H.I.H. Prince Jerome — 
Vol. I. Paris, Perrotin; London, Dulau. 

Joseph Bonaparte, 

Emperor Napoleon, was, we think, the least, 

interesting member of that Imperial family. | 

Louis, the ex-King of Holland, had a vein of 

republican simplicity running through his cha- 

racter, and was less devoured with ambition | 
than his brothers; Lucien, the Prince of Canino, | 
had considerable intellectual powers, and in the 

Council of Five Hundred rendered memorable 

services to Napoleon. At Waterloo, Jerome led 

the charge against Hougoumont, — without 
success, but with dashing bravery. In Joseph, | 


} 


| judices of anative. Whata striking confirmation 
the eldest brother of the | 18 the following 


produce any historical “ revelations” even from 
the Bonaparte family papers,—at least up to 
the time of the Emperor’s death. 

The letters of Joseph in this volume confirm 
his reputation for mediocrity,—and we need not 
notice them. From those of Napoleon we will 
make a few extracts. His correspondence with 
Joseph, as given here, commences in 1795; but 
the editor tells us that many of the early letters 
have been mislaid,—and there is another portion 
which, he says, does not sufficiently relate to 
history to be made public, though we surmise 
from the contents of some of the printed letters 
that the suppressed portions would be the more 
interesting. With the fear of “the dignity of 
history” Before him, many an editor of family 
papers has, we know, “ Bowdlerized’’ them into 
insipidity.—Here, however, is a description of 
Paris in July, 1795, written by Napoleon 
to Joseph,— which is curious. Its tone of 
moral reflection is like that of a contemplative 
stranger, observing the country without the pre- 


pees of the truthful tone of 
the letters of Mallet du Pan on the same fruitful 
topic of French character! Let the reader 
recollect that the Age of Terror is only just 
passing away,—and then read.— 

Luxury, pleasure, and the arts are resumed here 
in a wonderful manner. Yesterday ‘ Phédre’ was 


given at the opera for the benefit of an old actress ; 


and the crowd was immense from two o’clock in the 
afternoon, although the prices were tripled. Equi- 
pages and éléyants re-appear,—or rather, they re- 


no more than the past,—the future is everything. 
As for myself, I am little wedded to life, look on it 
without anxiety, find myself constantly in the state 
of mind proper to the eve of a battle,—feeling the 
conviction that since death is there to terminate all 
things, to disquiet oneself is a folly. All things impel 
me to brave chance and destiny. If this state of 
mind lasts I shall cease even to turn out of my course 
when a carriage crosses it. My reason sometimes 
wonders at this; but it is the bent of mind which the 
moral spectacle of this country and the habit of 
chance have produced in me. 


The following is the mode in which Napoleon 
announced to Joseph the intelligence of the 
battle of Austerlitz. The details relating to the 
Emperor's personal fatigues are interesting. — 

I suppose, my brother, that when this courier 
shall reach you my aide-de-camp, Lebrun, whom 
I despatched from the field of battle, will have 
arrived at Paris. After seven days of manceuvring, 
I fought yesterday a decisive battle. I routed the 
combined armies, commanded in person by the Em- 
perors of Russia and of Germany. Their force con- 
sisted of eighty thousand Russians and thirty thou- 
sand Austrians. I took nearly forty thousand pri- 
soners;—amongst whom are a score of Russian 
Generals, forty flags, a hundred pieces of artillery, 
and all the standards of the Russian Imperial Guard. 
The army covered itself with glory. ‘The enemy has 
left from twelve to fifteen thousand men on the field 
of battle. I do not yet know the amount of my 
own loss:—I estimate it at eight or nine hundred 
men killed, and double that number wounded, An 
entire column threw itself intoa lake, and the greater 
portion of the men were drowned. The cries of some 
are still heard,and it is impossible to save them. 





member only as a long dream that they had ever 
ceased to shine. Libraries, courses of history, che- 


The two Emperors are in a bad position enough. 
You can publish the summary of this intelligence, 


however, we see much that was supine and’ mistry, botany, astronomy, &c. follow one another. | without giving it as from a letter of mine,—which 


commonplace. 


not left his individual mark in the world’s | can distract the mind and make life agreeable. Men | the bulletin. 


history,—but is indebted solely to his brother’s | 
renown for his own transient distinction. It | 
was cleverly said of him by one of his Italian | 
critics (Colletta), ‘that Joseph was fully equal | 
to the office of an old king, but not equal to that | 
of a new one.” Amongst the Bonapartes he | 
was what we should call “a red tapist,” without | 
grasp and without originality. | 

Long ere the appearance of this work, we had | 
been aware that the papers of Joseph were to 
be published. He was one of those public per- 
sonages who try to eke out an historical reputa- 
tion by writing in voluminous style the history of 
their own life and times. Mediocre actors of his- 
tory have occasionally been agreeable narrators 
of it,—and sometimes, as here, we see the 
converse of that position. Joseph took care to 
announce to others that he was writing his life ; 
and we may observe—as the editor of this work 
does not allude to the circumstance—that so 
long ago as 1824 General La Marque wrote to 
the ex-King, then in America, urging him to 
continue the task. ‘ Your memoirs,’’ he says, 
“will be a lesson to kings.” 

How far General La Marque’s anticipation 
has been realized by this publication, it is too 
early to determine. The whole work—nar- 
tative and correspondence—is to be comprised 
in six or seven volumes; and of these we have 
as yet only the first before us. It contains an his- 
torical sketch of Joseph’s life from his own pen, 
running to about one hundred octavo pages,— 
and his correspondence to about 1806. The 
sutoblographical sketch is flat and insipid,— 
occasionally very weak in statement, and written 
under entire subserviency to ‘les Jdées Napoléon- 
niennes.”’ In the correspondence there are a 
few short letters which will be useful to the 
historian; but general readers will find this 
volume very tame. It must, however, be, in 
fairness, recollected, that the voluminous con- 


tear themselves from thought :—and how should they 
see the dark side amid this occupation of the mind— 
in this constant vortex ? The women are everywhere 
about :—at the theatre, the promenade, the library. In 
the cabinet of the savant pretty females are to be 
seen. Here only, of all places in the world, are they 
(the women) fit to hold the helm; therefore, the men 
are wild about them, think of naught else, live by and 
for only them. A woman wants six months of Paris 
to teach her what is her due, and what her empire. 

This is a striking description of the singular 
vitality of a Parisian population, and a curious 
confession of the power of the sex in Paris from 
so keen an observer as Napoleon. It will suggest 
to the reader a variety of reflections. Again, 
the writer remarks, a few days later :— 

This great people surrenders itself up to pleasure. 
The dance, the play, woman (here the finest in the 
world), constitute the grand occupation of life. Ease, 
luxury, and bon ton are all restored. The Terror is 
no more remembered but as a dream. 


Under date of the 1st of August, 1795, Napo- 
leon writes to Joseph thus:— 

Adieu, mon bon ami. Be careless about the 
future,—contented with the present. Be gay, and 
take your pleasure. For myself, I am satisfied. All 
I desire is, to find myself engaged in some struggle. 
A warrior must pluck his laurels, or die on the bed 
of glory. 

In the same month he wrote to Joseph a 
letter on various details ;—but it contains a re- 
markable passage, penned in a more wayward 
mood than Napoleon afterwards exhibited.— 

Let me have frequent news of yourself, You 
have the art of never telling me anything. You 
convey to me so little information that I cannot de- 
termine whether I should turn north or south. Is 
this for want of tact on your part,—or from some in- 
terested motive? It is impossible for me to decide 
between your friendship and your intelligence. * * 
This city is the same as ever:—all for pleasure, 
women, plays, balls, promenades, and artists’ studios. 
* * Fesch appears desirous to return to Corsica 





fessions of the Emperor at St. Helena, and the 
prodigious quantity of writing on French affairs 
since 1790, make it almost impossible now to 


and be quiet. e is still the same,—living in the 
future, writing me six pages on a foundation no bigger 
| than the point of a needle. For him the present is 


Elevated to high posts, he has | In this country everything is heaped together that | would not be becoming. To-morrow you will have 


Although for the last week I have 
bivouacked in the open air, my health is nevertheless 
good. This evening I occupy a bed in the fine 
| chateau of M. Kaunitz of Austerlitz; and I have 
, changed my shirt for the first time in the last eight 
days. There was a charge between my guard and 
that of the Emperor of Russia. The Russian guard 
was overthrown. Prince Repnin, commanding that 
corps, was taken, with a portion of his men, and the 
standards and artillery of the Russian guard. The 
Emperor of Germany this morning sent Prince Lich- 
tenstein to ask an interview with me. It is possible 
that peace will quickly follow. My army on the 
field of battle was less numerous than his,—but 
the enemy was caught in a flagrant fault while ma- 
neuvring. 
—The composition of the foregoing letter shows 
marks of hurried dictation. 

We may remark, that, after the formation of 
the Empire, all Joseph's letters to his brother 
—l’Empereur—are addressed “ Sire:”—Napo- 
leon addressing in reply ‘‘ Mon Frére.” The 
following is the way in which Joseph communi- 
cates the news of Trafalgar.— 

The Minister of Marine has without doubt dis- 
charged a painful duty in transmitting to your 
Majesty the intelligence which he has received from 
Cadiz. I have the same news in a private letter, 
There remains a hope that the vessels which have 
not returned to Cadiz may have gained some other 
port. We have no new details of this event. 
—What a voluminous letter Joseph would have 
written about Trafalgar, if the event had been 
the other way ! 

From the sketch of Joseph’s own life we 
will extract the most noticeable passage,—in 
which the writer attempts to give another turn 
to the dark fate and cruel death of the Duke 
d’Enghien.— 

The catastrophe of the Duke d’Enghien demands 
from me certain details which are too honourable for 
the memory of Napoleon to be passed over in silence, 
At the time of the arrival of the Duke d*Enghien at 
Vincennes, I was at my estate of Morfontaine. I 
was summoned to Malmaison. Scarcely had I 
alighted in the courtyard, when Josephine came to 
meet me; and, in great emotion, announced to me 
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the event of the day. Napoleon had consulted 
Cambacérés and Berthier,—who were in favour of 
the prisoner; but. she dreaded the influence of 
Talleyrand, who had already made several turns of the 
park with Napoleon. “ Your brother,” says she, 
“has asked for you several times; hasten to interrupt 
this too-protracted consultation. This cripple makes 
me tremble.” Arrived at the door of the salon, the 
First Consul dismissed M. Talleyrand, and called me 
in. He expressed his astonishment at the extreme 
diversity of opinions between the last two persons 
whom he had consulted,—and demanded mine. * * 
I recalled to him the circumstance of his admission 
into the Artillery by means of the encouragement 
which the Prince de Condé had given me to embrace 
the military career, on the occasion of his visit, in 
1783, to the College of Autun, when he was jour- 
neying to Dijon to hold the States of Burgundy, 
of which he was Governor. I had yet by heart the 
refrain of the piece of verse composed by the Abbé 
Simon, our Principal on the occasion. Who could 
then have foretold that one day we two should sit 
in discussion on the fate of the grandson of that 
prince ? 

Then, Joseph cites some very poor verses, in 
the worst French style of the time :—and con- 
tinues.in a style yet more detestable.— 

A tear stood on the eye-lash of Napoleon; and 
he said, with a nervous motion which in him always 
accompanied a generous sentiment, “ His pardon is 
in my heart, since with me pardon resides. But 
even that is not enough,—I wish that the grandson 
of the Great Condé should serve in our armies. I 
feel myself strong enough for that.” Ireturned to 
Morfontaine in this faith. Dinner was proceeding ; 
and I placed myself by the side of Madame de Staél, 
who had on her left M. Mathieu de Montmorency. 
Madame de Staél, on the assurance which I gave 
her of the First Consul’s intention to pardon a 
descendant of the Great Condé, replied, like a 
woman, “Ah! so much the better. If it were other- 
wise, we should see Mathieu here no more.” M. de 
C— B—, who had not emigrated, said, “ aw con- 
tratre :—Shall, then, the Bourbons have leave to con- 
=~ with impunity? The First Consul is mistaken 
if he fancies that the nobles who did not emigrate, 
and especially the historical nobility, take any great 
interest inthe Bourbons. How did they treat Biron, 
and my grandsire, and many another?” * * The 
next day, on my return to Malmaison, I found Napo- 
leonincensed against the Count Réal, whose intentions 
he suspected,—reproaching himself for having em- 
ployed in his government men committed to the 
worst excesses of the Revolution. The Duc d'En- 
ghien had been condemned and executed before even 
the report of his sentence had reached the Emperor. 

The italics of this last sentence are those of 
Joseph :—who thus continues.— 

It seemed to him (Napoleon) that Réal had failed 
in his duty, in order that he might work out his 
revolutionary passions, But in the end he was con- 
vinced of the innocence of Réal, and of the strange 
fatality which had made that officer appear culpable 
in his eyes. Assuming command over himself, 
Napoleon said to me,—‘One more opportunity 
thrown away! It would have been a fine thing to 
have for aide-de-camp the grandson of the Great 
Condé. But let us speak no more of it ;—the blow 
is irremediable. * * There is consolation for all 
things. Doubtless, had I been assassinated by the 
agents of the family, he would have been the first 
to show himself in arms in France. I must bear 
the responsibility of the event. To throw it upon 
others, even with truth, would seem too like a 
— for me to suffer that I should be suspected 
of it.” 

Such are the details so “honourable for the 
memory of Napoleon” now contributed to his- 
tory for the first time by his parasite and his 
slave,—and they may help as a measure of the 
value of these Memoirs of the ex-king Joseph. 
Comment on this attempt to gloss over the 
manner of the Duke d’Enghien’s death would 
be superfluous. ‘The anxiety of the Bonapartes 
to wash out the “damned spot,” recalls to us 
Lamartine’s famous mot in winding up his most 
striking description of the death-scene of the 








Duke d’Enghien :—“ The murderer has but his 
hour,—the victim has eternity.” All the facts 
are against this driveller ;—and at no time was 
Napoleon the maudlin personage that Joseph 
has described him. But the effort, utterly con- 
temptible as it is, to extenuate the foulness of 
the deed, carries a grave lesson that needs no 
rhetoric for its enforcement. 

So far we have selected the most interesting 
passages that we could find. As the work 
comes nearer to our own times, it may probably 
increase in literary interest. 





Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in the Siz- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a History 
of France principally during that Period. By 

eopold Ranke. Translated by M. A. 

Garvey. 

(Second Notice.] 

Wuen the Guises had resolved to appeal to 

the sword, they first of all tried to bring over to 

their side the King of Navarre and his brother, 
the Prince of Condé. The first listened to over- 
tures,—the second absolutely refused all offers. 

M. Ranke writes.— 

“Louis Prince of Condé was remarkable for his 
versatility and enjoyment of life, he was fond of 
jesting and laughter, and not inaccessible to sensual 
indulgences, which brought him into frequent col- 
lision with the severity of Huguenot morality. It 
was thought that, not being wealthy, the offer of a 
principality, which it was intended to make him, 
would prove irresistible, and bring him back once 
more to the Papacy; but they were mistaken in 
him: the doctrines he professed had for him an 
importance beyond the momentary authority with 
which they invested him, and he declined all the 
offers that were made him. There was in him a 
certain elevation of mind which displayed itself in 
a natural eloquence, that awakened the admiration 
of his friends; his temperament was such that 
difficulties and dangers were more salutary to -him 
than a life of ease and prosperity. He would 
have thought it a disgrace to refuse the offered 
contest.”’ J 
—Both parties flew to arms,—and the pitched 
battle of Dreux soon followed. M. Ranke 
writes. — 

“On the 19th of December, 1562, a collision 
took place on the banks of the Eure—the first 
between the two parties in the open field. It well 
deserves an attempt to recall its principal traits. 
The two armies stood inactive before each other 
for a considerable time, whilst the artillery played 
on both sides, yet without doing much damage. 
Condé’s chief gunner showed himself particularly 
incompetent. Amongst the French gentry on both 
sides the reflection was excited that they had now 
opposed to them companions in arms, fellow-coun- 
trymen, and blood-relations, proved in many a 
former struggle fora common cause. But the new 
and great questions which divided them could not 
be otherwise decided—they must meet one another 
on the deadly field. Condé was the first to attack; 
with the portion of his cavalry comprising the most 
zealous adherents of the new faith, and the most 
practised in the use of arms, he charged the Ca- 
tholic centre, and threw it into confusion. The 
Constable, who commanded it, was thrown from 
his horse, but caused himself to be lifted into his 
saddle again, renewed the battle, and was taken 
prisoner. Meanwhile Condé’s mercenaries advanced 
upon the Swiss battalions of the centre, which had 
remained firm notwithstanding the rout of the 
cavalry, and now advanced to meet the assailants, 
whom they repulsed with loss, and presented to their 
repeated attacks an impenetrable forest of lances, 
Whilst the battle was raging here, Francis Duke of 
Guise, who led the van, and St. André, to whom 
the rear-guard was intrusted, remained immovable, 
and many mistook Guise’s motives; but he possessed 
the comprehension of a true general, and knew 
that the issue of a battle does not depend so much 
upon single advantages as upon the total victory. 
When the Huguenots were thrown into disorder by 


Swiss, he put himself in motion, and the dark cloud 
of his Spanish and French battalions poured itself 
over the field, crushing down all before it. Condé 
brought up fresh troops without ceasing, to resist 
Guise’s movement, and was at last himself wounded 
and taken prisoner. This, however, did not decide 
the affair. The troops which were unbroken ¢ol. 
lected themselves under the Admiral, behind a pile 
of felled timber, which was more in favour of the 
assailed than the assailants. ‘He who holds his 
troops together to the last,’ cried Coligny, ‘ carries 
off the fruit of the battle.” Here he found means 
to maintain his position gallantly against all the 
attacks of Guise and St. André. Amongst many 
other men of name who fell was the Marshal St, 
André himself. The battle was lost to the Hu 
nots, but Coligny was able to retreat unmolested.” 
—A battle had been fought—but nothing had 
been settled. The atrocities enacted on both 
sides after the armed encounter were such as 
could only have occurred, says M. Ranke, in a 
Romanic nation, where the habit of paying 
violence with violence had taken deep root in 
the soil. Other battles, more or less sanguinary, 
followed,—generally with loss to the Hugue- 
nots; but the party was too numerous and too 
warlike to be put down by the loss of a few 
pitched battles. 

We will not dwell on the disputes of the 
Queen-Mother with Coligny, the matins of 
Paris, the troubles of Henry the Third and the 
League, the campaigns of Henri Quatre, his 
elevation to the throne, and his apostacy in 
religion. The whole course of these events is 
replete with interest in both the narratives 
before us; though it must be confessed, that our 
Prussian historiographer lacks some of the dra- 
matic force by which Dr. de Félice brings out 
its more striking features. 

Few historical problems have been discussed 
so passionately as the relation of Catherine de 
Medici to the terrible massacre of Paris,—and 
especially as to whether she were, or were not, 
concerned in the previously attempted assassi- 
nation of the Admiral. As every one is aware, 
the Queen-mother had made a pretence of 
reconciling the great religious parties into which 
her adopted country was divided, and had in- 
vited all the leading Huguenots to Paris with 
a view to be present at the marriage of her 
daughter with Henry of Navarre. It was 
peculiarly French that one of the most diabo- 
lical schemes of murder ever conceived should 
be mixed up with Court pageantries, joy-bells, 
plays, dances, and universal frivolity. But over 
all this show of mirth and saturnalian revel a 
spirit of vengeance brooded night and day.— 

“The Admiral had attended the Council which 
was held in the Louvre on Friday, the 22nd of Au- 
gust, and was returning to his residence, when just 
as he was passing by a house belonging to an ad- 
herent of the Guises, a shot was fired at him: he 
was indebted for his life to an accidental movement 
which he made at the moment, but the bullet struck 
him in the hand and arm.” 

Every one, as M. Ranke observes, accused 
the Guises of this deed. Subsequently, how- 
ever, voices rose in accusation of the Italian 
Queen-mother; and history is still a court in 
which the rival claims of the Guise and the 
Medici to the infamy is disputed. The Papal 
nuncio, a good authority on such a point, says: — 
“When the Queen had finally decided upon a 
course hostile to the Admiral, she immediately took 
into her counsels the widow of Francis Duke of 
Guise. This lady was, like herself, an Italian, and 
had already repeatedly, though always in vain, prayed 
for vengeance for the death of her husband. The 
Queen now assented to her desire: the two bound 
themselves together to procure the destruction of the 
Admiral, and took their sons, the one the Duke of 
Anjou and the other the Duke of Guise, into their 
confidence. The most extravagant plans were pro- 
posed. Young Guise was of opinion that his mother 
should with her own hand shoot the Admiral when 
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in the Court circle he should be among the Queen's 
ladies, for in those times ladies learned the use of fire- 
arms in the chase, This proposal was however re- 
jected, and the murderous enterprise entrusted to a 
n upon whom they could rely, who had concealed 
himself in that house, and waited till the Admiral 
should be riding by. The majority of those who were 
near the event have asserted, that ifthe Admiral had 
been killed on this occasion, the Queen would have 
been satisfied with the one victim; but he had 
escaped, and was now for the first time in a position 
to become truly formidable.” 
—This opinion of the courtiers of Catherine is 
not in itself probable. The Queen-mother dis- 
liked Coligny,—but those who were her friends, 
her ministers, and her masters hated the Hu- 
enots still more. The murder of the Admiral, 
instead of “satisfying” anybody, would only 
have more rapidly plunged the country into 
civil war,—as both sides then confessed and 
understood. M. Ranke also sees this clearly; 
but he has no distinct theory of his own in ex- 
planation of the mystery. He will not, how- 
ever, admit the generally received notion, that 
the massacre was a plan long brooded over in 
the dark Italian soul of the Queen-mother. He 
says :— ° 

“Tt has always been the general opinion that Ca- 
therine de’ Medici had for years been preparing 
everything for this catastrophe ; that all her apparent 
favours to the Huguenots, all her treaties and con- 
clusions of peace, were simply so many guileful pre- 
texts in order to win their confidence, that she might 
then deliver them over to destruction. Against this 
supposition, however, it was observed long ago, that a 
stratagem laid so long beforehand was contrary to 
the nature of French modes of proceeding, and is in 
itself nearly impossible. We have ourselves seen, as 
we have proceeded, many circumstances which render 
it extremely improbable. The notion which some 
have. maintained that the King of Spain and the 
Duke of Alva were informed beforehand of the de- 
sign to massacre the Huguenots, and had approved 
of it, must be rejected without hesitation. We find, 
so far from this, that the Spaniards were just then 
in full expectation of the outbreak of the war. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine had even sent a special courier 
of his own to warn the Duke of Alva of the hostility 
of the French Court. The Queen herself was also 
in earnest, as her letters prove, in the affair of the 
English marriage, which had been suggested by the 
most moderate party in the Council: her dynastic 
and maternal interests were involved in it, and these 
could not be simulated. Besides, the marriage be- 
tween her daughter and the King of Navarre, which 
is regarded as the last step in the whole proceeding, 
was proposed, not by the Queen, but, as we have 
already noticed, by the peaceful Montmorency.” 

Dr. de Félice takes the other view:—and 
this seems to us more conformable to the his- 
torical evidence. The best French authors of 
the Catholic party, De Thou, Mézerai, Péréfixe, 
and Maimbourg, all admit the premeditation; 
the Italian writers, Davila, Adriani, and Ca- 
tena, not only admit, but extol the Queen- 
mother for it. M. Ranke, however, will not 
contend that the massacre was the result of 
a sudden impulse, either on the part of the 
Queen-mother or on that of the mob of Paris. 
He continues :— 

“Tt is not altogether without its significancy that 
the Queen had always declared she would revenge 
herself upon the Huguenots. She mentioned in 
confidence the example of Queen Blanche, who had 
subdued at the same time both the rebels and the 
heretics, and revived the authority of her son: she 
had read-an old chronicle in which this was recorded, 
and on one occasion told the Venetian ambassador 
that she did not wish the Huguenots to know that 
she was acquainted with this history. Although she 
had not first proposed the marriage of her daughter 
with Navarre, yet she had zealously promoted it, 
and insisted that it should take place in Paris, In 
reference to the intent of this, hints were given to 
the Papal legate and to the Papal nuncio, which 
were of unequivocal significance. The Legate, the 





Cardinal of Alessandria, who had been sent to 
France for the purpose of obstructing the marriage 
and proposing a different one, frequently complains, 
in his despatches, of the small progress he has the 
opportunity of making; at last however he an- 
nounces, unexpectedly, that he has received an 
answer not unfavourable ; he does not communicate 
the nature of this answer in so many words, but 
the man who then accompanied this Cardinal as 
auditor, and who afterwards himself occupied the 
Papal chair, Clement VIII., has recounted, that the 
King said he thought of nothing but how to revenge 
himself upon his enemies, and that he had no other 
means of doing so than what this plot afforded. 
The nuncio Salviati likewise asserts that the King 
told him at Blois, that he had favoured the idea of 
this marriage merely for the purpose of freeing him- 
self from his enemies. It must not be forgotten, 
neither, that at one time amongst the Italian re- 
publics marriage festivities had been made sub- 
servient to great party massacres.” 


This balancing of testimonies brings him to 
the question—what is true, what false? His 
answer is not very satisfactory; for it implies 
that the royal motives were irreconcileable and 
inscrutable,—at least to this present historian. 
Dr. de Félice pronounces judgment in very 
decided terms. But even he has no blame for 
France or Frenchmen in the matter; he thinks 
it was all due to “the Italian woman.” As 
some of our readers may remember, M. Cape- 
figue, in his work ‘La Réforme et la Ligue,’ 
contends that it was the people of the halles 
who compelled the Court to commit the atrocious 
massacre :—from which he infers that nobody 
was to blame. This Bartholomew's Day is 
certainly one of the darkest riddles of French 
history. 





Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus. By 
a Russe, many Years Resident among the 
various Mountain Tribes. With numerous 
Illustrations. . Ingram, Cooke & Co. 


Tues sketches are preceded by “an Intro- 
ductory View of Russian Literature,” which, 
though by no means of high quality in point of 
workmanship, and probably far from complete, 
is, nevertheless, so far as it goes, a boon,—the 
shadowy state of the — mind with regard 
to Muscovite prose and verse considered. Into 
this shade it will not be easy to let light,— 
owing to the tremendous difficulty of the lan- 
guage: a barrier of which the asperities are 
to be got over only by the stranger who attacks 
them as a Borrow or a Magliabecchi might do 
—that is, with a special power of vanquishing 
obstacles not always co-existent with high or 
delicate literary taste. The value of informa- 
tion on the subject is in some measure height- 
ened by the impression produced on us by the 
casual and distant glimpses afforded to the 
English of the light literature of Russia through 
the medium of translation. This impression 
reflects a state of society in which savagery and 
effeminate luxury make the shadow and the 
light, without any middle tint of quiet, domestic, 
intellectual life, to bring together extremes so 
harsh and violent, yet so reciprocally explaining 
each other. These ‘Sketches of the Caucasus,’ 
to illustrate from the book before us, are chapters 
from the life of Fedor Romanovitch Zadonskoi. 
This gentleman is about as pretty a specimen of 
Byronism as we have lately met with in litera- 
ture: a satiated, fascinating, fatal man of adven- 
ture, — who wooes without passion deserving 
the name, who possesses without constancy, who 
abandons without real remorse,—yet around 
whom is flung a certain mysterious atmosphere, 
which attracts even those who feel that what 
they are breathing is poison. In the first story, 
‘ Khalila,’ we find this second-hand Zara and 
Sardanapalus, when banished to a mountain 
fortress, entering the lists against a miscreant of 





the district to gain possession of a lovely Cir- 
cassian girl, of whom, after a time, he wearies, 
and whose fate, decided by Zadonskoi's robber- 
rival Youzbash, is dismal indeed. Yet, in spite 
of his worthlessness, we find that this heartless 
deceiver has been able to secure the honest 
and faithful affection of the simple old soldier, 
Sergey Antonoirck, who tells the tale of Kha- 
lila’s wrongs. This, we fear, is true to life. 
The fantasies of friendship are no more to be 
constrained than those of love,—though the fact 
is so humiliating that few have courage to own 
it. The second Caucasian sketch (for it hardly 
amounts to a tale) exhibits a meeting, after 
some years of separation, betwixt the Lothario 
and his humble friend: showing how the latter 
finds little more than a civil welcome from the 
former, and nothing being left of the compact 
of mutual regard save mB exists in his own 
imagination. There are few who could not from 
their own experience say “‘ 7rue, again,” to this 
discouraging sequel, if they be steady in owning 
the truth at the expense of illusion. The third 
tale, ‘ Princess Anastasia,’ purports to be “ from 
the papers” of this disappointing Zadonskoi, 
and narrates the incidents of one of his earlier 
adventures, including the catastrophe,—punish- 
ed by the hero’s rustication to the hill-fortress 
which was beguiled by the chace, capture, and 
abandonment of ‘ Khalila.”’ 

The following scene may give the reader 
some idea of the careless, yet not unconscious, 
and certainly not inelegant, manner in which 
the Russian Don Juan saunters into the con- 
fessional.— 


“T arrived yesterday at Pjatigorod, and established 
myself in apartments at the end of the town towards 
the foot of the Mashouk, during a tempest, which I 
am told is no unusual occurrence here. I shall have 
the gratification of seeing the clouds descend upon 
the roof of my house—at least thus saith the ancient 
harpy from whom I engaged my ‘locale’—but I 
must confess that I am at a loss to understand the 
nature of the particular felicity to be derived from 
this source: have I not been living in the clouds long 
enough? This morning, at five o'clock, I opened my 
windows to make acquaintance again with the morn- 
ing air as of old—my rooms were instantly filled with 
the sweet perfumes from the flowering trees and 
bright parterres blooming before me in a modest but 
tasteful little garden. The blossom-laden branches 
of a beautiful cherry-tree are actually entering the 
window, now that it is thrown back, and the heart- 
invigorating breeze now and then mischievously strews 
my table and writing materials, and the carpet all 
around me, with their white and odorous leaves. 
Towards the west the remarkable mountain of the 
Beschta, with its five singular peaks, is looming in the 
distance, appearing in its vague and chaotic formation 
like the changing, blast-driven cloud of a dispersing 
storm. In the north rises the Mashouk, shaped like 
the tall woollen kalpac of a Persian—hiding, indeed, 
almost the entire horizon in that part. The scene, 
however, towards the east is more. pleasing and 
cheerful: before and below me lie the lively, new, 
and clean little town of Pjatigorod, with its health- 
restoring springs of mineral waters, and its motley 
assemblage of visitors and cheating townspeople ; and 
still farther from me a noble amphitheatre of moun- 
tains extends around; and at the limit of the far 
horizon we catch a glimpse of the silver chain of 
snowy and glittering pinnacles, commencing with the 
Kasbeck, and terminating with the mighty crests of 
the double-headed Yelboruss, appearing as if its 
summit had been divided by the same fabulous 
weapon that clove the all-famous ‘ bréche de Roland.’ 
It must be pleasant, with the mind at ease, to live in 
such a country. The air is pure, aromatic, and re- 
freshing, like the kiss of a lovely child; the sun shines 
brightly, the sky is intensely blue—what more could 
I wish for? Let ussee. Pjatigorod is a watering- 
place, and possesses all the characteristics of European 
watering-places—cheating inhabitants and _tol-lol 
visitors. In the meanwhile it is time I should visit 
the waters—they may at any rate corporeally benefit 
me; if not, I am but one fool more among the many. 
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N’importe, I will now go forth and visit the Elisabeth 
Spring ; they tell me that it is the one most frequented 
by the haute volée, and that they congregate thither 
every morning to taste its chalybeate panacea. De- 
scending the precipitous path into the town, I pro- 
ceeded along a pleasant road bordered with trees on 
each side, where I met with a few melancholy-looking 
groups of invalids, slowly moving in the direction of 
the mountain. The major portion of the company 
then assembled consisted evidently of the families of 
the large steppe-owners of the neighbourhood. This 
could have been at once pronounced at a glance, 
from the shabby and long-exploded fashion of the 
coats of the men, and the utter absence of taste in 
style and colour that prevailed in the costume of their | 
womankind—mothers, sisters, and daughters. I was 

honoured by them all with glances of undisguised and 

somewhat sympathising curiosity: the Petersburghian | 
cut of my military coat, that was then fresh like | 
myself from our Petro-politan city of the Czars, no | 
doubt at first attracted their urbane attention; but as | 
soon as they had discovered by the dimension and | 
fashion of my epaulettes, that I was or chose to be | 
but a simple officer, serving in the army of the Cau- 

casus, they turned their eyes contemptuously from 

me, with a spurious attempt at patrician hauteur, that | 
was to me absurd, amusing, and exhilarating in the 
highest degree. The gentle ladies, however, of these 
provincial celebrities, who are, or who (which is all 
the same thing) believe they are, the queens of the 
waters—the Undines of the chalybeate—were rather 
more merciful to the poor stranger: they used their 
eye-glasses with an air of languid patronage, and dis- 
tinguished my uniform with the favour of a particular 
scrutiny. These ladies have no doubt learned the 
meaning of the phrase ‘en pénitence, in a military 
sense, and they perhaps conceive it possible here in 
the Caucasus to meet with a high-born heart, fiery as 
noble, beating beneath the imperial button, and with 
a refined and cultivated mind under a white foraging | 
cap. These dames are many of them apparently | 
very amiable, and some of them very lovely. Every 
season their former admirers must abandon the ranks 
of their legions of martyrs for others who have been 
sometime awaiting their promotion, or who claim it 
boldly at once in virtue of their powers of pleasing, 
of their rank, or their wealth. In ascending the 
narrow and winding footpath leading to the whole- 
some sources of the spring, I overtook a crowd of 
civil and military persons, who, as I learned later, 
constitute a peculiar class of themselves among those 
who court the salubrious effects of the chalybeate spa. 
They drink—but it is not the waters—unless it be 
‘strong waters ;’ they walk a great deal, but it is only 
in lounging about without an object; they gamble 
fearfully, and complain of ennui, like their betters, 
whom they cannot approach, and by whom they are 
utterly unnoticed: they are what is in England so 
happily termed ‘gents.’ They fill their ornamented 
glasses with a peculiar flourish of their own with the 
mineral treasures of the springs, and assume studied 
positions of resigned suffering. The civilians, I per- 
ceive, indulge in sky blue cravats, with the ends 
standing out at right angles, like the wings of a 
sylphide of the corps de ballet, and the military men 
exhibit white collars lapping over their demi-civilized 
black stocks. They affect a deep contempt for pro- 
vincial society—not even excepting the ladies—and 
sigh after the brilliant salons of the metropolitan | 
aristocracy, where they never would, should, or could | 
have been possibly admitted. Well! here I am at 

last at the spring. Near the square stands a little 

pavilion with a red roof, from which branches a long 

gallery, where the visitors promenade when the 

weather is unpropitious. Several suffering officers, 

some of whom seemed seriously wounded, were 

leaning on their crutches and walking-sticks, or were 

sitting on the gallery, pale, listless, and dull. Many 

ladies, also, were walking rapidly up and down the 

square, as if impatiently awaiting the beneficial effects 

of the mineral waters they had imbibed. Among 

them were two or three rather pretty faces. Under 

the vine-clad, trellised alleys, hiding the rugged side 

of the Mashouk, I could perceive the tasteful French 

bonnet of a lady obviously an admirer of solitude @ 

deux. It was, by the way, one of those peculiar 

bonnets that I have always looked upon with sus- 

picion, because bonnets, like hats, have their parti- 











cular characters ; and for the reason also, that I have 


invariably discovered, upon a closer inspection, either 
a military cap or one of those shapeless round hats 
in their immediate proximity. From another and 
smaller pavilion, called the Harp of A£olus, upon an 
elevated rock, the admirers of nature were wandering 
about.” 

It is not difficult to gather from the above 
paragraphs, which open Zadonskoi’s reminis- 
cences, what manner of man it is that plays the 
game of ‘‘ Heart or no Heart”’ with the Prin- 
cess Anastasia. She, too, is a heroine of the 
true Byron school,—who keeps purposely aloof 
from this handsome man with his dangerous 
reputation,— never content, however, till she 
has piqued him to draw near, and paying the 
historical price which the moth that loves and 
fears the candle must pay—while the candle 
burns on for the edification and destruction of 
moths to come. An old lover of Zadonskoi’s 
appears on the scene. Though the man is as 
selfish a wretch as lovers of Romance could de- 
sire to meet or uncomprehended genius aspire 
to copy, this apparition is found by him trouble- 
some,—one tending to difficult complications. 
Scandal, rivalry, rancour, hatred, vengeance, 
naturally ensue; a duel must be fought. 
Whereas Zadonskoi is brave, his antagonist in 
combat is a coward, who is as bloodthirsty as 
he is frivolous,—and who meditates a piece of 
foul play. This is counter-matched by the 
subtlety of our hero. Zadonskoi detects the 
stratagem,—and gives the deviser of it over to 
perdition with a deliberate and ferocious ven- 
geance which some skilled in the adjustment 
of revenge may fancy is worth a less miserable 
victim. Everybody is wretched and ruined; and 
Zadonskoi, on whom suspicion falls, is sent by 
lenient Russian justice (as we have said) to the 
Caucasian fortress. 

We have followed out the career of this 
charming villain of genteel society as an illus- 
tration of Byronism so far, that we cannot also 
avail ourselves of these ‘ Sketches’ to illustrate 
the fierce and picturesque graphic power which 
we find in them, and which we have found in 
fuller and more violent measure in other 
Russian tales. Especially does this last cha- 
racteristic apply to certain novels by Gogol, 
translated into French by MM. Viardot and 
Tourgueneff,—the latter, by the way, the same 
accomplished linguist who has translated ‘ The 
House of Seven Gables’ into Russian. We 
advert to this thoroughly curious volume, not 
merely because it ought not to have escaped 
the writer of the prefatory ‘Review of Russian 
Literature,’'—but because of the vivid force of 
its pictures of manners and passions—so vivid 
as to be a i yet asserting itself as genuine 
by its peculiarity. Touches, though less decided, 
and colour less primitive and brilliant, referable 
to the same originals, will be found in ‘ Khalila.’ 
As a whole, whether viewed as an exponent or 
read on its own account as a mere book of 
stories, this volume of the ‘ Illustrated Family 
Novelist’ has claims far beyond the average. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. By Fanny 
Fern (sister of N. P. Willis). —Two English editions 
of the first attempts at publication made by the 
sister of the popular American author are before 
us. ‘‘Fanny Fern,” we are told, has become 
nearly as popular in America as Grace Greenwood ; 
and one of the London reprints of her miscellany 
is illustrated by that clever and graceful book- 
illustrator, Mr. Birket Foster. ‘Those who expect 
anything really simple, shady, and sylvan from 
these ‘Fern Leaves,’ will be disappointed, we fear. 
Sentiments gush and similes abound,—nor is there 
lack of smartness in the writing;—but the leaves 
are artificial rather than natural; and we are in- 
clined to fancy that the saucy and not the sorrowful 
—theZandom and not the moral—is the author’s 





real vein. Take the following ‘fern leaf,” in jus 
tification of our fancy.—‘‘ What is Fast-day? Oh, 
"tis a day set apart by ‘his Excellency the Go. 
vernor’ for the special benefit of fast men, fast 
horses, fast foot-balls, fast cricket-matches, fast 
eating, fast drinking, fast billiard-playing, and 
fast ninepin-rolling—a fast day for theatres, and 
concerts, and museums—for the literary pig, for 
the calf with two heads, and for the nondescript 
animal captured by Captain Humbug, which 
measures ’zactly six feet from his nose to his tail, 
and ten feet from his tail to his nose! A day 
when the ‘upper ten’ stay carefully within doors 
because the ‘snobs’ go out; a day when Nancy 
hangs up her mop at an early hour, puts on a 
yellow bonnet and a rainbow gown, and rests the 
tips of her cotton gloves confidingly on John’s 
broadcloth, as they saunter lovingly round the 
Frog Pond. A day when ‘Brother Jonathan’ 
yawns prodigiously at the idea of a whole day of 
pleasuring—when the straight-laced earn an up- 
roarious appetite for an early tea—when the 
ministers fire off political squibs for their audience, 
the sexton—and when the streets and environs 
of the city look as if Boston had taken an emetic,” 
—Let us add, however—lest, unwittingly, false 
impressions be promulgated—that the majority of 
the American lady’s short sketches are devoted to 
sweet wives, dying infants, the flowers in the field, 
the clouds in the sky,—and such topics. ‘‘ Fann 
Fern’s” funny papers, however, seem to Engli 
eyes the most genuine of her effusions. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society.—This useful institution, to 
which we have on several former occasions directed 
attention, flags not in its purposes. Confining its 
efforts to the county of Cornwall, it succeeds year 
after year in gathering together a large quantity 
of valuable information,—and numerous examples 
of great practical utility in relation to machinery, 
particularly as applied to mining. In the “owe 
Report we have ‘Contributions to the Falmouth 
Fauna,’ by W. P. Cocks, Esq., a work of extreme 
labour, executed with great care,—a valuable 
communication on China Stone and China Clay, 
in the production of which at this time more than 
300,0007. is annually spent in Cornwall, — and 
numerous notices of instances of ingenuity which 
were exhibited at the last meeting of the Society. 

A Manual of the Art of Dyeing. By James 
Napier, F.C.S.—This is the work of one who has 
‘been himself for many years a practical dyer,”— 
and as such it contains much valuable information. 
The author’s object has been, to explain the chemi- 
cal and physical phenomena, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, on which the production of 
coloured surfaces depends. It appears to us, that 
Mr. Napier would have acted more wisely had he 
avoided entirely all mention of such substances as 
are not employed by the dyer. Why introduce 
such bodies as iodine, bromine, and fluorine— 
which it is admitted the dyer can make no use of, 
—or swell the book with notices of the metals 
titanium, vanadium, cerium, lanthanium, and 
many others, which can be regarded only as che- 
mical curiosities? The ‘Manual of the Art of 
Dyeing’ is thus rendered rather a treatise on 
Chemistry,—and it is not in any way improved y 
this. The practical dyer will, however, find muc 
that is valuable in the science of the work,—and 
the chemist may learn much of the practical appli- 
cations of his science from Mr. Napier’s ‘ Manual.’ 

Social and Political Morality. By W. Lovett. 
—A simple exposition of the duties—individual, 
social, and political—incumbent on every member 
of society. Without any pretensions to originality 
or philosophical arrangement, it contains many 
sound practical observations which, if allowed their 
due influence on conduct, would contribute much to 
the happiness of men both in their separate and in 
their collective capacity. The bearings of particular 
courses of action upon the condition of the actor 
himself, those more immediately connected with 
him and society at large, are pointed out so clearly 


as to command immediate assent. We only question 
whether what is stated is not sometimes too evident 
to require such extended notice. For instance, to 
tell people that proper food, clothing, air, and 
exercise are essential to health, searcely req’ 
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two The author makes a sort of apology 
for the peculiarity of his views and opinions on 
some points; and though the bulk of his book is 
common-place enough, we think he is singular in 
defining the “‘mental powers ” of man to be “‘ the 
brain and nervous system, the senses, the life, 
blood, and nervous power thatstimulate the whole to 
action,” —and the ‘‘ moral capacities” as “‘ portions 
of his brain which prompt him from time to time 
to acts of kindness—which cause him to venerate 

ness and excellence—to entertain a respect for 
truth—and to feel a desire in favour of justice.” 
Were we disposed to cavil, we should object to the 
insertion of long tirades against drunkenness, 
stealing, and a whole host of vices, under the head 
of individual duties. A more valid ground of com- 
plaint is supplied by the inaccuracies observable 
in the style. 

Observations on the Topography and Physical 
Geography of the Plain of Troy—[{Topographische, 
&c.|. With Map. By Dr. P. W. Forchhammer. 
—It will be recollected by some of our readers, 
that when the Greek Archipelago and adjoining 
coasts of Asia Minor were surveyed by the British 
Admiralty, a careful survey was made of the Plain 
of Troy, by Mr. T. A. B. Spratt, under Capt. 
Graves. For that purpose, Her Majesty’s survey- 
ing vessel Beacon came to anchor in Beshika Bay 
during the summer of 1839, when the united 
English and French fleets were on the same spot. 
On board the Beacon was Dr. Forchhammer, to 
accompany Mr. Spratt in his survey of the Plain 
of Troy,—the former being well equipped with 
instruments, while the latter had with him a copy 
of Homer, Strabo, and other classics,—his inten- 
tion being to trace and identify the geographical 
features described by those authors with the actual 
scene which the country presents in these days, 
after a lapse of more than two thousand years. 
The pamphlet and map before us are the results of 
the united investigations of Mr. Spratt and Dr. 
Forchhammer. Without entering into the ela- 
borate discussion of Dr. Forchhammer’s essay, or 
saying in how far we do or do not subscribe to the 
justness of his conclusions, we think that his in- 
vestigation is entitled to attention. The map was 

blished some time ago in the Transactions of the 
Royal Geographical Society, on a small scale,—but 
the one before us is on the original scale. It is care- 
fully engraved,—but the hills are not well drawn. 
The locality of Beshika Bay and the Dardanelles 
has at present an interest not only for the students 
of Homer and Strabo, but for those also who feel 
interested in certain modern events. 

The Body, Mind, and Spirit; or, the Life of 
Nature, of Reason, and of Heaven, separately traced 
in Man.—An account of the human body, accom- 
panied by an allegorical explanation, which appears 
to partake much of the spirit of Swedenborgianism, 
though its real drift is often very difficult for the 
uninitiated to comprehend. 

Sketches and Characters ; or, the Natural History 
of the Human Intellects. By J. W. Whitecross.— 
True te its title, this work contains a number of 
roughly executed delineations of intellectual cha- 
racter—both national and individual. Its great 
fault is, that it is too sketchy. The author has filled 
his portfolio with drawings dashed off partly from 
personal observation and partly from descriptions 
found in books. It strikes us, that he succeeds 
best in depicting national characteristics,—and, in 
fact, that he is more skilful in making use of the 
observations of others than in forming a picture 
from his own. Asa whole, the work is written in 
an off-hand readable manner—without, however, 
much depth, accuracy, or scientific arrangement. 
It rarely rises above the level of pleasant gossip in 
a commonplace strain. The writer has for some 
time been in the habit of jotting down notes on 
the varieties of human intellect which have hap- 
pened to come under his observation,—and these 
notes are here thrown together in a somewhat 
loose and undigested form. Some of the sketches 
of intellectual character have rather reminded us 
of those shilling natural histories of different classes 
—as, ‘The Gent,’ ‘The Bore,’ ‘The Flirt,’ &.— 
with which the town was well nigh overwhelmed a 
few years ago. Amid a mass of observations, anec- 
dotes, sayings, and allusions, there is little that is 





at all remarkable for either novelty or profundity. 
The use of the word ‘‘ Xenophontes” does not say 
much for the author’s classical knowledge. His 
other reading appears to have been more to the 


purpose. 

Electric Science: its History, Phenomena and 
Applications. By F. C. Bakewell.—Zlements of 
Experimental and Natural Philosophy, dc. Edited 
by Jabez Hogg.—The Illustrated London Astro- 
nomy. By J. R. Hind, F.R.A.S.—The Illus- 
trated London Architectural Engineering and 
Mechanical Drawing-Book. By Robert Scott 
Burn.—These are sections of the series of Educa- 
tional Works which are now in progress of issue 
by the proprietors of the “ Illustrated London 
Library.” These works, from their character, do 
not allow of any lengthened notice. We have 
carefully examined them,—and can pronounce 
that they are, for the most part, well exe- 
cuted, and well adapted for the classes for whose 
use they are prepared. Here and there, in the 
illustrations of the ‘Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy’ and of ‘Electrical Science’ we discover 


marks of carelessness which should not have been | 
Mr. Hind’s | 


allowed to appear in such works. 
‘ Astronomy’ is really a valuable treatise ;—and 
Mr. Burn’s ‘ Mechanical Drawing-Book’ supplies 
a want which has been long felt. 

Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South, 
by opening the Sources of Opinion and appro- 
priating the Channels of Wealth and Power. By 
David Urquhart.—That Mr. Urquhart is an anti- 
Muscovite of the sternest faith few readers of poli- 
tical debates will need to be told ; and when we 
look at the maps here given and follow the chain 
of facts and arguments here presented for examina- 
tion, it is impossible to deny that he is able to give 
ample reason for the faith that he holds in respect 
to the dangerous encroachments of that empire. 
Here is a map of Europe, coloured so as to exhibit 
the extent of the Russian empire at the time of 
Peter, in contrast with its present greatness. It 
shows, that in about a hundred years the frontier 
has been advanced towards Berlin and Vienna, 
from the banks of the Dnieper, about seven hun- 
dred miles, — towards Constantinople about five 
hundred miles, Mr. Urquhart seems to consider 
that the present disturbances on the Danube line 
will have for result to settle the Cossacks in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, while the altered law of suc- 
cession in Denmark has made that kingdom a mere 
appanage of the Imperial family. The facts ad- 
duced may be indisputable,—Russia has grown 
and is still growing in power ; but we nevertheless 
think there is an exaggerated and unreasonable 
inference drawn from these facts by writers of Mr. 
Urquhart’s school, when they profess to believe 
that in consequence of this vast increase of ter- 
ritory there are no longer Great Powers in Europe, 
nothing but a Cesar and his vassals. We think it 
could be shown very satisfactorily that if Russia 
has grown in amplitude of space, other States 
have grown as fast or faster. Within the period 
during which the Muscovites have carried their 
rule to the Oder and the Danube, England has 
obtained Canada, conquered the mighty empire of 
the Moguls, gained a continent at the Antipodes, 
established her power in the Mediterranean—at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands,—and her 
offspring on the other side of the Atlantic have 
founded a republic extending from the eastern to 
the westernocean. The Saxon has far outstripped 
the Muscovite. If there be, as writers on the 
philosophy of political growth agree, an inevitable 
antagonism between these races—so opposite in 
thoughts, emotions, systems, aspirations,—we see 
no reason to fear for the result, let the contact 
and the conflict arrive whenever they may.—A part 
from this exaggeration of Muscovite force as com- 
pared against the more free and civilized powers 
of the world, Mr. Urquhart’s book is of deep pre- 
sent interest. Many will disagree with him in 
certain views,—more still will regret his personal 
reflections on certain statesmen ;—but there are 
few, we think, who will lay this book down after 
careful reading without a better understanding of 
the Eastern question and a more favourable view 
of Turkey and the Turkish character than certain 
dreamers and enthusiasts are willing to admit. 


The Patentee’s Manual; being a Treatise on the 
Law and Practice of Letters Patent, especially 
intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors. 
By James and Henry Johnson.—If patentees and 
inventors are not by this time learned in the law, 
it certainly is not for lack of literary counsel. This 
is the fourth volume on the same theme which has 
come into our hands within the last few months. 
We content ourselves with simply announcing its 
appearance. 

me other works lying on our table may be 
disposed of in a few words of characterization or 
announcement. Among these we have The Gold- 
Jinder of Australia, a popular manual for the poorer 
class of emigrants to Australia, edited by Mr. 
Sherer, and illustrated from “ sketches” made in 
the country,—three little lesson books for young 
children, by G. J. Holyoake, The First Word 
Book, the Second Letter Book, and the First 
Reading Book, the x of which is not very 
apparent,—a series of discourses by the Rev. 
James Ellice, called Eternal Life: the Revelation 
of the Books of Moses, and meant to be an answer 





to the assertion of Byron (see Preface to ‘Cain,’ 
where the authority of Warburton’s ‘Divine Lega- 


| tion’ is cited for it) that, “‘there is no allusion 


to a future state in any of the Books of Moses,” 
—Lectures developing a New Philosophy of Physics, 
| delivered at Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh, by 
| Robert Forfar, in opposition to Newton and the 
| ¥otaries of gravitation,—another pamphlet on the 
vexed question of how to deal with crime and 
| criminals, under the title Convicts and Colonies: 
| Thoughts on Transportation and Colonization with 
| Reference to the Islands and Mainland of Northern 
| Australia, by G. 8. Morris, a practical man, seek- 
| ing a practical solution of the present difficulties, 
| —a huge controversial volume, by the Rev. Ro- 
| bert Ainslie, devoted, according to its title, to The 
| Defence of the Innocent (the Rev. Ebenezer Davies 
and Mrs. Davies) from the Charges brought 
| against them by the Officers of the London Mis- 
| stonary Society, and an Exposition of the Ecclesi- 
| astical Proceedings of the Congregational Board 
| of Ministers, a quarrel in which we happily have 
| no concern,—a clever paper by Capt. Robert Fitz- 
| Roy, of the Royal Navy, On the Application of Steam 
| to Ships of War, full of matter interesting to the 
profession,—a new review of The Evidences of 
Christianity as exhibited in the Writings of its 
Apologists down to Augustine, being the Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1852, by W. J. Bolton, and true 
to its types in being heavy and unreadable,—An 
Address to the Ethnological Society of London, by 
Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., followed by A Sketch o 

the Recent Progress of Ethnology, by Richard Cull, 
—a book of Suggestions relative to the Improvement 
of the British West India Colonies by means of 
Instruction by Ministers of Religion and Schools, 
the Relations of Property and Labour, Agricultural 
and other Industrial Improvements, dc. &e., with 
especial Reference to the increased Cultivation of the 
Sugar Cane and Cotton in Jamaica and British 
Guiana, by a Resident in the West Indies for 
Thirteen Years, with an Introduction and some 
concluding remarks by another hand,—an eloquent 
Sermon by the Rev. R. A. Willmott, of Bearwood, 
entitled Paradise: the Home of Happy Souls after 
Death,—and Part I. of a new edition of The Specta- 
tor: with a Biographical and Critical Preface and 
Explanatory Notes, but which, so far, contains no 
preface whatever, biographical or critical, and very 
few, and those very unimportant, notes. 


CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning 
the French Language. By F. Ahn.—This is a 
grammar, interspersed with French and English 
exercises and easy dialogues. The English is—as 
too often happens in such works—not so purely 
idiomatic as could be wished. Another drawbac 
with regard to the exercises in the first part, is the 
use of verbal forms before the pupil is supposed to 
have acquired any knowledge of the verbs. 

Examples in Mensuration. For the use of 
National and other Elementary Schools. By the 
Rev. W. N. Griffin, B.D.— Another of Mr. 
Griffin’s valuable contributions to the service of 
popular instruction—excellent in itself, and worthy 
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of all praise as an example of the application of 
the highest talents and the greatest attainments 
to a lowly but useful purpose. 

Mental Arithmetic ; or, a Concise System of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. By J. Strachan. — Mental 
Arithmetic; or, a Concise System of Commercial 
Arithmetic, abridged from the Author's larger 
Work on Mental Arithmetic. By J. Strachan. 
—Little need be added to the above description 
to explain the nature of these works. They con- 
tain rules for making calculations by methods 
more adapted to the demands of business than 
those found in common arithmetic books. Exam- 
ples are given as models, according to which others 
are to be worked. We are not quite sure that the 
trouble of acquiring such rules does not in many 
instances more than counterbalance any additional 
advantage to be derived from them. 

First Lessons in Rational Arithmetic. By W. 
Hardcastle. Teacher’s Copy.— First Lessons in 
Rational Arithmetic. By W. Hardcastle.—Mr. 
Hardcastle’s plan of teaching, what he superfluously 
calls, ‘‘rational arithmetic,” presents no novelty 
to warrant him in publishing these little books. 
It seems he makes his pupils go through the first 
four simple rules mechanically without explana- 
tion, and then, before proceeding further, takes 
them over the same ground giving them a reason 
for each step. His so-called demonstrations of the 
rules are far from satisfactory. The same remark 
applies to his definitions and explanations. Had‘ 
he abstained from all reference to Latin and Greek, 
he would have avoided many ridiculous blunders. 
One of these occurs in his very first sentence. 
“The word Arithmetic, according to its derivation, 
means the Art of Number, being derived from 
two Greek words (Arithmos, and Tekne), the 
former signifying Number, and the latter Art.” 
Again, the word axiom is said to be ‘derived 
from a Greek word, meaning authority,” and 
theorem from a Greek word, signifying truth. 
Mr. Hardcastle shows a very commendable desire 
. simplify, but unfortunately wants the requisite 

ill. 

The School Grammar of the English Language, 
by Prof. Hermann Behn Eschenburgh, of Zurich, 
is a copious manual, arranged on a rather peculiar 
progressive system, designed to favour the acqui- 
sition of English as a spoken, as well as a written 
tongue,—to which end a double set of exercises 
and examples is used. Of the value of such 
methods, practice is the main test; and we in Eng- 
land are hardly the best judges of the special means 
whereby the difficulties of our language may be 
most easily met by foreigners, We may, however, 
observe that Dr. Eschenburgh has well studied 
his subject ; and that he gives sensible reasons, 
supported by good authority, for the course of 
developement which is accurately pursued in his 
Grammar. 

Elements of English Grammar. By D. Macintosh. 
—We are unable to discern any peculiarity in this 
grammar to account for its publication. The 
author considers it an encouraging sign of the 
times that so many elementary school books are 
continually issuing from the press, and this seems 
to have been his reason for publishing,—at least so 
far as we can gather from his work. It bears too 
much the character of a medley of bits and scraps 
from other writers on grammar and language, to be 
considered a new production. The definitions of 
the parts of speech are unwieldy and obscure. We 
never before found the words many, few, little, more, 
most, former, latter, first, and last ranked as pro- 
nouns. Mr. Macintosh sticks to the exploded 
absurdity of giving false English to be corrected. 

Heads of an Analysis of the History of Greece ; 
for the Use of Students at the Universities and the 
Upper Classes in Schools. By Dawson W. Turner. 
—The peculiarity of this neat little compendium 
is, that, while the text consists of the chief events 
of Grecian History, distinctly enunciated and 
arranged in chronological order,—illustrative ex- 
tracts and comments are introduced in a smaller 
type under each important head, from such high 
modern historical authorities as Grote, Thirlwall, 
Niebuhr, Arnold, Heeren, Smith’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary,’ the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 





and the like. This takes away from the compila- 


tion the character of being a mere dull enumera- 
tion of dates, and renders it really interesting. 
We should think it would be useful to those for 
whom it is intended. 

Constructive Exercises for Teaching the Elements 
of the Greek Language on a System of Analysis and 
Synthesis; with Greek Reading-Lessons and Copious 
Vocabularies. By John Robson, B.A.—We think 
Mr. Robson might have chosen a better title for 
his work ; which is simply a collection of lessons in 
Greek grammar illustrated by exercises for trans- 
lation both ways, and followed by vocabularies, 
—much on the same plan as that adopted by 
Kiihner and other grammarians in their elementary 
works. As to the desirableness of such a com- 
bination of theory with practice, there cannot be 
a moment’s doubt. The old system of cramming 
the memory with the whole grammar before 
bringing | portion of it into practical use, is now 
pretty nearly obsolete. Mr. Robson, not without 
reason, thinks that we have now to guard against 
the contrary extreme of rushing to the translation 
of authors without having devoted sufficient time 
and attention to the study of grammar. The exer- 
cises which he has provided are certainly well cal- 
culated to serve the purpose of a thorough ground- 
ing in grammatical principles. But we question the 
necessity of making them so numerous and long, 
notwithstanding all that Mr. Robson says. An- 
other matter of doubt with us is, as to the expedi- 
ency of the crude-form system. If all grammars 
and lexicons were based upon that system, we 
should feel no hesitation upon the subject. In 
itself it is unquestionably philosophical ; but to 
begin by accustoming the pupil to look for the 
crude forms of words, and then suddenly require 
him to consult works in which other forms are 
found, must, we think, be attended with practical 
inconvenience. We have nota word to say against 
Mr. Robson’s abandonment of the optative mood, 
—which he is right in considering as really the 
past of the subjunctive. 

We can give only a passing reference to the 
following works.— Virgil: the Bucolics, Georgics, 
and ineid, literally translated, by H. Ongar, 
LL.D., and a Critical Preface, by J. B. Owgan, 
A.B.— French as it was in 1353, and as it is 
im 1858, by J. Tourrier.—TZhe Study of German 
simplified, in a new systematic and practical 
Grammar, by H. Mannheimer, which mainly con- 
sists of easy exercises, with vocabularies. — The 
Young Scholar’s Companion to the Latin Accidence, 
being a copious collection of very easy exercises, 
by a Master of a Grammar School.—Exposition of 
the Apostles’ Creed, by Bishop Ken, from his ‘ Prac- 
tice of Divine Love.’-—TZhe Principles of French 
Grammar, with numerous exercises, by J. Caron.— 
Book of French Verbs ; or, the Accidence of the Regu- 
lar and Irregular French Verbs, by A. F. Gentili. 
—Cassell’s French Dictionary, by Prof. De Lolme, 
Prof. Wallace, and H. Bridgeman, Part I.—TZhe 
French Prompter, a general Handbook of Conver- 
sation in English and French, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, by M. Le Page.—A Manual of Geography, 
compiled for the use of military students, by the 
Rev. E. M. Heale, M.A.—Lectwres on the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia, by the Rev. S. 
Flood.—Lecture on the Chinese Language and Lite- 
rature, delivered in King’s College, London, by 
J. Summers.—Select Specimens of English Prose, 
with Explanatory Notes and Questions; to which is 
added an Etymological Appendix of Greek, Latin 
and Saxon Roots, by E. Hughes, F.R.A.S., a 
copious and well-arranged collection of extracts, 
from various excellent sources.—Lecons Frangaises 
de Littérature et de Morale, en Prose et Vers; ou, 
Nouveau Recueil de Morceaux extraits des Meilleurs 
Auteurs.—Actuarial Tables,Carlisle, Three per Cent., 
Single Lives and Single Deaths, with Auxiliary 
Tables, by W. T. Thomson, F.R.S.E.—and The 
Decimal System facilitated and adapted intermedi- 
ately to the routine Methods of Account, Money, and 
the Precious Metals ; with Tables for converting at 
sight Moneys, Weights and Assays into their Decimal 
Equivalents ; also Tables showing the Value of Gold 
and Silver of all Assays ; introduced by a familiar 
Exposition of the Decimal Notation generally, and 
by Facts and Data explanatory of the Currency, by 
J. A, Franklin,—a work which, it is to be hoped, 





will ere long be rendered of great practical utility 
by the complete adoption of the Decimal system. 
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MUSEUM OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES, IN THE DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION OF 1853. 

Tue great Industrial Exhibition of Dublin pos- 
sesses, as most of our readers are probably already 
aware, two striking peculiarities which distinguish 
it from that of Hyde Park ;—namely, a fine collec- 
tion’ of Aneient and Modern Paintings,—and a 
Museum of Irish Antiquities of great extent, to 
which all the chief local collections have contri- 
buted. The apartment in which these antiquities 
are exhibited is on the south side of the building, 
and is of oblong form, about 24 yards long and 10 
wide. A remarkable ancient architectural cha- 
racter has been imparted to it by the introduction 
of casts of portions of some of the most singular 
religious edifices in the country. The apartment 
is indeed, as it were, divided into a nave and chan- 
cel, by the great six-times-recessed chancel-arch of 


Tuam, with its strange Egyptian-like sculptures; 


and the east end is lighted by the three still more 
curiously ornamented round-headed windows from 
the same building. The three entrances are casts 
of curiously carved and inscribed doorways of an- 
cient churches ; and over the west door is inse 

the circular window, assigned to the eighth cen- 
tury, from Rahan Church, figured in Petrie’s 
‘Round Towers,’ p. 241. In addition to these 
casts, the Fine Arts Committee have also obtained 
casts of the two great crosses from Monasterboice, 
as well as the originals of four other oe | 
carved stone crosses from other parts of Ireland, 
—that from Tuam being more than twenty feet 
high. These crosses are placed near the entrance 
of the great central hall; and in the Fine Arts 
Gallery are also casts of a number of the finest. 
recumbent monumental figures in Ireland,—as well 
as several original fonts of the 14th-16th cen- 
turies. In the small model-room are—an exten- 
sive series of rubbings of sepulchral brasses oe | 
English),—and an interesting collection of 
models of various ruined civil andreligious edifices, 
round towers, and crosses in Freland. 

The collection of Antiquities comprises nearly 
the whole of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy ; which body, notwithstanding its limited 
means, has got together a series of national relics 
of the greatest value, putting to the blush our 
The Royal 
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Dublin Society and the collection of Dr. Petrie 
have also furnished most valuable materials ; whilst 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Marquess of West- 
minster, Lord Londesborough, Cardinal Wiseman, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Digby, 
Lord Rossmore, Sir Philip Egerton, Dr. Wilson 
(the Scotch antiquary), the Archzwological Insti- 
tute of England, Messrs. Way, Nesbitt, Tucker, 
Cooke, Carruthers, Murray, Anketell, Lentaigne, 
Brownlow, Dr. Todd, Archdeacon Beresford, and 
many other well-known collectors, have contributed 
from their stores to form such a series as has never 
before been, and probably will never again be, ex- 
hibited in one place. 

Down the middle of the apartment are ranged a 
series of iron glazed safes, containing the gold 
torques from Sherwood Forest, exhibited by the 
Queen, and the gold antiquities belonging to the 
Royal Irish Academy and to private individuals, 
These consist of torques, bracelets, brooches, rings, 
bulle, boxes, discs, and other ornaments :—including 
many of the double-disked objects almost peculiar 
to Ireland, of which the use is entirely conjectural. 
The native gold of which these ornaments are 
composed is very rich in colour, and must have 
been found in early times in great quantity,—one 
of the torques weighing as much as 27} ounces, 
and one of the bracelets nearly 17 ounces. The 
great antiquity of these golden ornaments is proved 
by the fact not only of the use of many of them 
being quite unknown, —but also by the fact that the 
style of ornamentation employed in the decoration 
of such of them as are ornamented is very simple, 
like that of the earthen vases found in early graves, 
and quite unlike the ornamentation adopted in 
metal, stone, and manuscript work of the early 
Christian period. Such a splendid collection of 
golden ornaments is, we apprehend, perfectly 
unique. 

Adjoining the gold series are several upright 
glass cases containing a variety of ecclesiastical 
relics, in the precious metals, of extraordinary 
interest, —as the dates of many of them are 
well ascertained. Here is the yellow Cross of 
Coorg, of the early part of the twelfth century, 
—remarkable for the elaborate intricacy of its 
workmanship and the inscriptions on its edges. 
Here are several highly enriched Cumbhdachs, 
or silver and jewelled cases of manuscripts of 
the Gospels,—and a number of the equally enriched 
hand-bells of the early Irish Saints, which in later 
ages were held in great veneration, and used for 
the administration of oaths. Of these latter, the 
bell of St. Patrick, belonging to Dr. Todd, is b 
far the most splendid :—although the golden bell 
of St. Senan is perhaps of equal interest, from its 
various covers exhibiting different styles of work 
from an early period to the fourteenth century. 
Here are also, the famous Book of Armagh, written 
A.D. 807, by Ferdomnach, precisely in the style 
of the Gospels of Mac Durnan, in the library of 
Lambeth, with its very remarkable leather cover ; 
—a copy of the Psalms, of still greater antiquity, 
ascri to St. Columba ;—and the Domnach Air- 
gid, a beautiful silver shrine, containing a very 
early copy of the Gospels, said to have been brought 
to jr by St. Patrick, but evidently of Irish 
origin, and in the same fine style of writing as the 
famous Book of Kells. Here are also, the large 
curious shrine of St. Manchan, covered with bosses 
of the most intricate workmanship, and with small 
copper-gilt figures, a restored copy of which has 
been executed with surprising skill by Dr. Carte, 
—the Reliquary of St. Lachtin, of the size and 
shape of a human arm, covered with elaborate 
chasing, belonging to Andrew Fountaine, Esq., of 
Norford Hall, Norfolk,—the Shrine of St. Patrick’s 
Hands,—the Dunvegan Cup, belonging to the 
MacLeod, of MacLeod, the inscription of which 
was strangely ill read by Sir Walter Scott, — 
the Tara Brooch, the most exquisite of its kind, 
and which has been admirably reproduced by 
Messrs. Waterhouse,—and lastly, the set of Waxen 
Tablets found in a bog near Maghera, Co. Derry, 
inscribed with Latin sentences, and described by 
Dr. Todd. 

In several adjoining cases are, a very extensive 
series of silver, bronze, and enamelled works of 
great antiquity, contributed chiefly by the Academy 





and by Dr. Petrie :—including a number of more or 
less eee pastoral staves of the early form, some 
of which are as elaborately executed as the finest 
brooches. Of these the largest is that of Cardinal 
Wiseman, which was exhibited at the Medieval 
Museum, at the Society of Arts, in 1851 (the 
Duke of Devonshire’s fine crozier is not exhibited). 
Several small chased and enamelled shrines are 
also contained in this of the collection; one of 
which, belonging to Dr. Petrie, is enriched with 
a series of small figures of saints of very delicate 
workmanship. Here are also a large collection of 
the Irish brooches, some being three or four inches 
in diameter, with the pins from six to ten inches 
long. Many of these are also extremely beautiful in 
their execution; and some with large knobs, resem- 
bling arbutus berries, appear to have offered much 
difficulty in their manufacture. Most of these 
brooches are of a type quite unlike that of the 
early British or Anglo-Saxon ones; and they are, 
for the most part, ornamented with intricate inter- 
laced patterns similar to those on the crosses and 
in the early illuminated manuscripts of Ireland. 
Around the room, arranged in eighty-eight trays, 
are, the general collection of stone, iron, bronze, 
and other articles belonging to the Academy. 
Here are flint arrow-heads, celts, hammers, 
knives, daggers, swords, hatchets, spears, trumpets, 
hand-bells, rings, horse furniture, &c. &c. ; many 
of which, of the highest antiquity, offer great re- 
semblance to articles of the same kind found in 
England and in Scotland :—as, indeed, may be 
easily supposed from the Celtic origin of the early 
inhabitants of both countries. In various cases 
around the room are also arranged many valuable 
objects :—such as, the Limerick mitre and crozier, 
the latter being a formidable rival of that of Wil- 
liam of Wyckham,—the episcopal vestments dis- 
covered in a bricked-up recess in the Church of 
St. Nicholas, Galway,—a copy of the Knockmoy 
fresco, the only one known in Ireland,—a number 
of celebrated ancient Irish harps, commencing with 
that of Brian Boromha and the Regina Cithararum, 
both carefully restored by Dr. Ball. There is also 
a@ gurious series of carved stones, and casts of others, 
inscribed with the-Ogham characters, which have 
been recently so ably investigated by Dr. Charles 
Graves, and who has proved them to be analogous 
to the Runic letters. 

There are also exhibited various specimens of 
Irish jewellery-work of the Renaissance period— 
of great beauty; and a number of personal relics of 
comparatively modern times, the majority of which, 
however, have an Irish interest,—although some 
of them are evidently of Continental manufacture. 
Several carved horns of tenure are exhibited ;—and 
one chessman, a queen, in Dr. Petrie’s collection, 
which appears to be identical in its workmanshi 
and design with the Lewes chessmen in the British 
Museum. 

From the preceding remarks it will be evident 
that, whilst the earlier relics contained in the Ex- 
hibition possess very great analogy, and even 
identity, with those of the Celtic population of 
England, — yet, a totally different style of Art 
was adop' at a later period, coeval with the 
Christianity-of Ireland ;—and it is among the relics 
of this later period, extending from the sixth to 
the twelfth century, that we find some of the most 
elaborately finished metal-work objects, often de- 
corated with crystal and precious stones, and of a 
character quite unlike that of any other nation. 
During this period the arts must have flourished 
in Ireland in a wonderful manner. Whence these 
early Christian artificers obtained their skill is a 
marvel. How they have lost it is a regret and 
a reproach both to Ireland and to England, which 
it is to be hoped that the year 1853 will begin to 
wipe away. 

The inspection of this collection of Antiquities, 
and the knowledge that Denmark a still 
more extensive national collection, suggest the 
imperative necessity for the formation of a similar 
museum in England. We have, it is true, at last 
got a British archeological room in the British 
Museum ; but its shelves are. either tenantless or 
else filled with objects of minor ‘interest. We 
believe, that there is every disposition in the 
working officers in the antiquarian department to 





make progress in forwarding such a collection. 
But the Trustees are men who, if they have an 

taste at all for the relics of former ages, bestow all 
their thoughts on the monuments of Rome, Greece, 
and Etruria. They must not, however, forget, that 
the principle is now recognized that a British Mu- 
seum must be a museum of the products of our 
own a: and no more opportunities must be 
lost (now that America has become a great pur- 
chaser of ancient relics of Literature and Art) of 
purchasing not only single specimens of a fine 
character, when they occur,—but more especially 
entire collections, when offered, which have been 
formed by zealous men who have spent their lives 
in getting them together. Fora time such pur- 


chases will be not —_ necessary, but unobjection- 
able,—as they will of course contain but very few 
duplicates. 





STANDARDS OF LENGTH AND WEIGHT. 


Ir will be remembered, that the destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament by fire, in 1834, proved 
fatal to the Standard Yard and Pound.—A Com- 
mission was subsequently appointed to consider 
the steps to be taken for the restoration of these 
standards,—the members of which were all Fellows 
of the Royal Society. 

The late Mr. Baily took a very active part in 
the preparation of a standard yard; which, how- 
ever, although constructed most carefully, deteri- 
orated in such a manner as to be unworthy of con- 
fidence. Since Mr. Baily’s death, the Rev. Mr, 
Sheepshanks has been engaged on the very difficult 
and delicate task of constructing a standard yard, 
—while Prof. Miller, of Cambridge, undertook to 
make a standard avoirdupois pound. The liberality 
of Government placed at Mr. Sheepshanks’ com- 
mand apparatus for his purpose far superior to 
that possessed by his predecessors. His labours. 
were carried on in the lower tiers of cellars in 
Somerset House,—which are very favourable to 
the work on account of their slow-changing tem- 
perature. 

After an infinite number of experiments and 
comparisons, two standards have been constructed. 
The originals have been inclosed in one of the walls. 
of the New Houses of Parliament;—and perfectly 
accurate copies were placed by Mr. Airy in the 
custody of the Royal Society on Thursday last. 

The standard-yard measure is defined by the 
interval between two lines upon a bar of gun- 
metal. The bar is about 38 inches long and 1 inch 
square ; it is supported in a horizontal position 
upon eight brass rollers, which are carried by levers 
so arranged that the pressures upon the eight rol- 
lers are necessarily equal. The lever frame, with 
the bar resting upon it, is placed in a box of 
mahogany wood. The bar is prevented from 
moving endways by weak brass springs attached 
inside to the ends of the box, and is prevented 
from moving upwards by wedges of paper placed 
under three inverted stirrups. Near to each end 
of the bar, a cylindrical hole is sunk from the upper 
surface of the bar to the depth of half an inch, and 
at the bottom of each cylindrical hole is inserted 
a gold pin, upon which are cut three fine lines in 
the direction transversal to the bar, and two fine 
lines parallel to the axis of the bar. The limiting 
points of the yard measure are those points of the 
middle transversal lines which are midway between. 
the longitudinal lines. On the upper surface of 
the bar the following inscription is engraved.— 
eee eeeeeseeeees ceee _" 


Mr. Baily’s metal. 

Standard yard at 62°10, Fahrenheit, cast in 1845. 
Troughton & Simms, London. 

—It is n to observe that, although the bar 
was an oxlonn ago as 1845, the am oe yard 
has been completed only very lately. 

Thé standard pound weight is made of platinum, 
representing, when weighed in vacuo against the 
last standard Troy pound, 6,999°9,975 grains,—of 
which the last standard contained 5,760 grains. 
The form of the weight is a cylinder, with a groove 
surrounding it a little above the middle of its 
height for the insertion of the fork which is used 
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in lifting ‘it. On'the upper end of the cylinder is 
engraved ‘the following inscription :— 
No. 2. 
Pot 1844, 
1b. 


—The box containing the weight is mahogany,— 
and when its portions are screwed together, the 
weight is fixed immovably. This mahogany box 
is aeel in a second mahogany box, the lid of 
which bears the inscription— 
Standard Pound, 1853. 
—tThe mahogany boxes of the yard and the pound 
are inclosed in an oak box, upon whose lid is cut 
and painted the inscription— 
British Standards of Length and Weight, 1853. 





ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Tuis is a time when the Arctic Regions cannot 
be mentioned without painful feelings. The news 
lately come home seem of such a nature as to 
extinguish all hope of clearing up the mystery of 
the fate of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition,—yet 
more, of rescuing any of the lost crews. The 
time is past for schemes, proposals, and sugges- 
tions towards the accomplishment of an object 
pursued for nearly six years with the most noble 
devotion and unceasing effort, but with no success. 
—But this is also a time which will stand ever 
as an important epoch in the history of Arctic 
discovery. The American side of the Arctic Re- 
gions has now given up its most precious treasure. 
Capt. M‘Clure has gallantly accomplished the dis- 
covery of the long-sought-for North- West Passage! 
Henceforth, as may be presumed, there will at 
least be no more Exploring or Surveying Expedi- 
tions between Baffin Bay and Behring Strait. For 
this reason, the present time invites also reflection 
on the geographical results gained by all that has 
been done in this region in its bearing on what re- 
mains unknown :—and hence I crave the privilege 
to make a few general remarks on the subject. 
Before doing so, I will briefly allude to the tendency 
of the tidings on the missing Expedition. 

That the two vessels of which it was composed 
should have been destroyed by the ice in the 
region so far as searched, without any of the 
crews having been saved or the least vestige 
of the vessels having been found, admits still 
of the strongest doubts. That Sir E. Belcher 
has not found any traces about Wellington Chan- 
nel,—granting the correctness of the assumption, 
that Franklin did get up this Channel—is very 
strange and unexpected, but it allows at least of 
this explanation. As is well known, there are 
sometimes, even in the most impracticable Arctic 
channels very favourable seasons. Such a season 
it was which Sir Edward Parry found in 1819, 
when he sailed, in one stretch, from Lancaster 
Sound to Melville Island,—a distance, in a direct 
line, of upwards of 500 geographical miles, —with- 
out once having to drop the anchor. It is highly 
probable that Sir John Franklin found a like favour- 
able season; and, without requiring to go ashore, 
and thus having an opportunity of erecting cairns, 
—that he reached a high northerly latitude and 
outsailed greatly, even in one season, the distance 
to which Sir E. Belcher has penetrated, and which 
is not one-half of that sailed by Sir Edward Parry 
in one stretch. If the reader will refer to the 
pamphlet, ‘Search for Franklin,” and to the 
“* Historical Summary of the Search” (Seemann’s 
‘Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 189 to 216,) of the date of January 1 last, he 
will find that my opinions on this and other points, 
as advanced in that paper, are corroborated by the 
last news so far as could be tested by recent re- 
searches. I stated, among other things, my 
reasons for the belief that even the first series of 
the searching Expeditions, performed in 1848 and 
1849, had pretty clearly shown that the missing 
Expedition would not be found between Melville 
Island and Behring Strait ata less distance from 
the American continent than 300 miles, or five 
degrees of latitude. That animals fit for food are 
not entirely absent even in the coldest of Arctic 
regions, has been proved by Capt. M‘Clure; who 
spent three winters at spots situated about 100 





+ This means Parliamentary Copy. 








miles south-west from Melville Island,—notorious- 
ly one of the coldest ions on earth. Capt. 
M‘Clure’s words are ar this vicinity the hills 
abound in reindeer and hares, which remain the 
entire winter ; we have been very fortunate in pro- 
curing upwards of 4,000 lb.” 

In contemplating the geographical results now 
achieved in the Arctic regions, the discovery of the 
North-West Passage claims emphatically the first 

lace. It isa glorious triumph for England to 
ve accomplished what seemed well nigh impos- 
sible. It places the gallant discoverer in the fore- 
most rank of Arctic Paladins. Still, the North- 
West Passage, now-after being discovered, seems, 
like the Thames Tunnel (another ‘“‘ passage”), 
searcely of that importance which it assumed when 
originally projected ; and it will probably be con- 
sidered by true geographers more in the light of a 
‘* geographical curiosity” than of an important 
geographical feature. The Passage is, after all, 
but one of those innumerable narrow channels so 
characteristic of the western Arctic regions. In- 
deed, there may be more than one North-West 
Passage ; and shorter ones, too,—as one by Banks 
Strait would be about 150 miles nearer to Behring 
Strait. This, however, will probably remain the 
only one discovered,—and, at all events, it will 
possess the merit of priority.—With the chart 
of the North-Western Passage before us, we are 
as much as ever in the dark as to the great 
natural features of the Arctic regions. Does there 
exist a large Polar basin? Is this Polar basin, if 
existing, at times so free of ice as to be as navi- 
gable as Baffin Bay? Is the North Pole formed 
of one stupendous block of ice!—or is the sun 
that shines for six long months upon that spot 
at times reflected in the waters of the Arctic 
Sea? Is within the eightieth parallel — the 
Arctic regions par excellence—nothing but an 
icy desert, with neither beasts nor plants,—a 
mere blank in God’s creation? These and many 
other questions demonstrate our still limited know- 
ledge. And whether or no the exploration of 
the Arctic centre will be for ever abandoned—or 
rather, I should say, neglected,—the bearing, in- 
fluence, and connexion of that very region with the 
whole of the Northern hemisphere are so important 
as to be inseparable from the latter. 

Except Sir E. Parry's voyage towards the 
North Pole, the numerous Arctic Expeditions 
performed this century have taken place on the 
borders only of the Arctic regions, and have been 
exclusively accumulated upon the most desolate as 
well as the most difficult and dangerous portion. 
The latitude of the North-West Passage is only 714° 
to 734° :—the same which every vessel that goes to 
Archangel has to pass in order to get round the 
northern end of Scandinavia. In the latter direc- 
tion lies the route of my plan of search proposed 
about two years ago. For urging the consider- 
ation of this my plan now, the time seems past, 
—my sole object having been, the hope that its ex- 
ecution might prove the means of rescuing some of 
the lost adventurers from a dreary grave. It was 
not so much a theory, as certain well-established 
facts, which I endeavoured to bring to public 
notice, in order to induce attention and-considera- 
tion in the proper quarters. As doubt has been 
thrown publicly upon the correctness of some of 
the facts stated by me, I think it right to claim 
the privilege of substantiating these facts :— 
especially such as are of considerable interest in a 
purely geographical sense, quite apart from other 
considerations. 

In a paper read by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby before 
the British Association at Hull, the learned author 
stated, that by having reached the latitude of 80}°, 
he believed that he had penetrated further into the 
Arctic regions than any other living man. That 
gentleman, from the knowledge which he had at- 
tained im this and other voyages, refuted the notion 
of an Arctic basin, and that of the possibility of 
reaching the North Pole by water. The following 
instances, however, of higher latitudes having been 
attained by men still living have come tomy know- 
ledge :—and there may be many more unknown 
to me. 

82° 40’ 23", (probably 45’) attained by Sir Ed- 
ward Parry in 1827, in boats and against a power- 








ful ‘current ‘s ‘Narrative of an apt to 
reach ‘the North-Pole in Boats’). - ee 
82°30’, attained by Capt. Martin, of Peterhead, 


in 1887 (communicated ‘to me by: Henry, of 
Peterhead, who accompanied _ rtin). 
82° 00’, attained by Capt. W. Willis, of Hull, 


in 1848 (communicated by Capt. Willis). 

In all these instances an open navigable sea was 
found, with little or no ice, as well as an unexpected 
high temperature. 

In an excellent article on the “‘ Arctic Regions” 
in the Edinburgh Review of this month, the author 
does me the honour to discuss my plan of search, 
and likewise refutes the notion of a navigable Polar 
basin. His chief objection is, on account of the 
supposed low temperature of the region north of 
Spitzbergen :—the writer assuming, according 
Dr. Scoresby, the mean temperature of latitude 78° 
N. as 17°. He says, “Can it then be supposed 
that at the Pole, where the mean annual tempera- 
ture is probably as low as 10°, the sea is not full 
of ice?” Granting the correctness of this latter 
assumption, it does not at all follow that a sea right 
under the Pole with a mean temperature of 10° 
would not be at times free from ice and practicable 
for navigation. 

One great truth scarcely as yet recognized, be- 
cause little developed, seems to me to be, that the 
physical or natural features in the Arctic regions 
depend much less on latitude than on the configu- 
ration and.arrangement of land and water and the 
oceanic currents. At times the correctness of this 
view is admitted, though indirectly, even by those 
who object to arguments based upon it. Thus, the 
writerinthe Edinburgh Review justly says, thatin the 
whole series of Arctic expeditions nothing is more 
purely horrible than the narrative of Capt. Lyon’s 
voyage to Wager River in 1824, and those of 
the voyages of Sir George Back and Sir Edward 
Parry in the same direction. The horrors and 
dangers experienced by those renowned navigators 
took place chiefly in the latitudes 60° to 66°. Now, 
if the accumulation of ice and the difficulties of 
navigation in the Arctic regions increased north- 
ward in a progressive ratio, as many will have 
it,—it is not too much to say, that Barrow Strait, 
10° to the north of those regions, could never have 
been reached,—or ifreached, that none of the bold 
navigators could ever have come back alive. Actual 
experience, however, has taught us the contrary: 
—for, as is well known, any difficulties or dangers 
that may attend the navigation to Barrow Strait 
are not to be compared to those which voyagers 
would have to undergo in reaching Wager River, 
or other points in that vicinity, some 600 miles fur- 
ther to the south. And why ? Simply because these 
latter regions consist of those narrow labyrinthic 
channels which are almost always blocked 
and cemented together by ice. Even such noble 
channels as Wellington Channel scarcely deserve 
that name, from being well nigh continually choked 
up by solid masses of ice, and presenting but a rare 
occasion when by their disruption a passage for a 
vessel presents itself. It is only the larger inden- 
tations like Baffin Bay which offer a certain chance 
for a vessel to make its way. In such an arm of 
the Arctic Sea, let the cold be ever so great, let it 
be right under the Pole itself,—provided it possess 
a ready access and egress, like Baffin Bay, for the 
currents and their ice-moving powers,—navigation 
will be found much more practicable than in nar- 
row channels 2,000 miles to the south of the Pole. 

From careful observations made on board the 
North Star, in Wolstenholme Sound, at the head 
of Baffin Bay, the mean temperature of the year 
has been deduced at 44°:—consequently much lower 
than the assumed mean temperature of the North 
Pole at 10°. Now in certain seasons of the year 
that northern portion of Baffin Bay is more free 
from ice and more navigable than the southern end 
of Davis Strait,—upwards of 1,000 miles to the 
south. This is, because the whole of the ice in that 
region is driven southwards, leaving the northern 
portion open and free :—witness in particular the 
memorable voyage of Capt. Inglefield up that sea. 

It is, I think, admitted on all hands, that no- 
where in the Arctic regions is there so strong and 
mighty a current as to the north of poner pr 
and that no other Arctic sea has so pow an 
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agent for freeing it of its ice-masses. Though we 
know little by actual exploration of the sea north 
of Spitzbergen, nothing could more strikingly de- 
monstrate the influences which the said current 
must exercise on the condition of that sea than the 
extent of the latter all along east Greenland and 
as far as Newfoundland, and the uninterrupted set 
in that direction throughout the greater part of the 
year. Would that great current leave an open 

behind it in the far north, like the one in 
Baffin Bay }—is a question which, I think, may 
be answered with a great degree of certainty in 
the affirmative. 

Then, again, even those who most oppose my 
views, readily admit that as far as Spitzbergen, 
and 80° of latitude, there is perfect safety and 
security for vessels. There the ice navigation, 
with its dangers and difficulties, certainly begins ; 
but these, I maintain, are no greater than at the 
southern end of Davis Strait. The sea to the north 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya are very much 
more extensive than the former; they are swept by 
a more powerful current on the western side, and 
a warm current—such as the continuation of the 
Gulf-stream is—even pours its warm waters into 
its eastern side, just as if to make way for any 
vessel proceeding in that direction. 

I have inflicted these lengthy remarks on the 
patience of the reader, as it appears to me that the 
points discussed therein affect all past and future 
Arctic matters. A correct view of the Arctic 
regions can be obtained only by considering its 
various physical or natural features, such as I have 
laid down in the Circumpolar Chart which I con- 
structed for Dr. Sutherland’s work of Capt. Penny’s 
Expedition. 

It has now been fully demonstrated that narrow 
waters, like those between Baffin Bay and the 
Mackenzie River, and between Hudson Bay and 
the ‘‘ Polar Seas” of Inglefield and Belcher, are 
totally impracticable for effective navigation. I 
hope to live to see it proved that the Great East- 
ern or Asiatic Polar is, at least, as fit to be 
traversed by vessels as Baffin Bay. To be sure, 
there are no “ Elysian fields” or “‘ oases” near the 
Pole :—there can be no such thing asan iceless sea 
in the Arctic regions as some have interpreted 
the Polynya of the Russians. Polynyas are open 
lanes and spaces within the icy sea. The inter- 
communication of the whales between Behring 
Strait and the Sea of Spitzbergen, the stranding of 
the glass bottles in the Sea of Kara during the last 
two or three years (which can have come only from 
Franklin’s an or from some of the eleven 
whaling vessels that were wrecked in Behring 
Strait in 1851), and other reasons, prove that a 
regular and connected water communication exists 
in that region. 

In the face, therefore, of all that has been said 
against my plan of search and my Arctic views 
generally, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
maintaining that an efficient screw steam-vessel, 
commanded by a M‘Clure,—a man who combines 
perseverance with ability and courage,—might, in 
the proper season of the year, accomplish a voyage 
from the River Thames to the North Pole and back 
—or to any land trending in the direction of 
Behring Strait—in two or three months,—and 
at a cost perfectly insignificant as compared with 
that of any other Arctic Expedition hitherto de- 
spatched » nce Baffin Bay. 

AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nantes. 

Awmone the contrasts and embracings betwixt 
old things and new which it seems expressly the 
spirit of this to display, it is odd to read 
in the little te newspapers of Avranches, Gran- 
ville and Dinan of a project which appears to be 
exciting some stir in the district — nothing less 
superb than the drainage of the bay, in which 
stands that wonder of Normandy—the Mont St. 
Michel.—In addition to this, I have overheard 
more than one enterprising talker ‘‘ laying out” a 
branch railway to the prison-fortress and church: 
—so as to render it (despite the grim military 
and penal rule which holds it fast and prevents 





the most innocent of thoughtful tourists from tho- 
roughly exploring its recesses) an accessible pic- 
nic station for the bathers and yachters of Gran- 
ville. These are no times for idle sentimentality 
—now that ‘Young England” has grey hairs in 
its beard—and they are times for warmly desiring 
any new system of communication that would 
put an end to the detention, bad faith, and extor- 
tion which await the traveller in Normandy and 
its neighbouring province : — yet still, it is not 
easy to fancy one of the most peculiar and pictu- 
resque holds and haunts that the world has to 
show thus laid open, without feeling some regret, 
and some cowardly wish that drainage and iron- 
road may end in talk, during our time at least. The 
engineer, however, has done service at Dinan, 
—-since the lofty viaduct over the Rance, leading 
the road from Dol and St. Malo into the town, is 
now complete, and the lovely and precipitous 
valley is crossed by a path the magisterial height 
of which above the river rivals in command the 
entrance into Swiss Fribourg by the chain-bridge 
thrown from steep to steep across the Saarine. 
Passing from Dinan to Rennes (and let any one 
making that journey select the route by Tinteniac 
and Hédé, not laid down in Murray, for the sake 
of the ruin at Hédé and the noble view that it 
commands),—I had occasion in the latter town to 
fancy that, however busy the engineer may be 
thereabouts, the cuthuialeateh is idle or ailing. 
Yet, Faith seems awake, and willing to spend its 
money in Brittany. One of the little local journals 
aforesaid devoted a solemn paragraph to certain 
stately new granite crosses just raised in the district 
by some of the resident families ; and I passed more 
than one modern memorial of this kind, the size 
and simplicity of which make them charming fea- 
tures at the ends of avenues of feathery poplars 
or of more thickly shading beeches,—and in which 
the absence of all sculptured figure renders the 
symbol welcome when contrasted with the canon- 
ical effigies, painted in all the gayest hues of Death 
and Agony, which, even when they are executed 
in perfection (as in the Calvaries of Piedmont) are 
more startling than edifying. But, if these new 
crosses show more purity of taste than parsimony 
of funds,—when the devotees of Brittany spend 
money within their churches, they seem capable 
of spending it as tastelessly as English church- 
wardens in the days before ‘‘St. Barnabas” was 
thought of. There isa church close at the gate of 
the gardens on the Mont Thabor at Rennes, on 
the interior decoration of which large sums of 
money have been laid out. The quantity of altar, 
screen, and staircase.work in new carved oak in- 
troduced furnishes and colours the interior of a 
building which, before it was thus taken in hand, 
must have looked forlorn and dilapidated enough. 
But the will seems to me more fervent than the deed 
proves judicious. Two curious old Norman stone 
pillars, with grotesque stone capitals, on which Mr. 
Ruskin would have written a chapter, within the 
porch, have been daubed with paint, so as to look 
oaken also, and thus to correspond with the orna- 
ments within. In other respects, all notion of con- 
ciliation or corresponding has been lost sight of. The 
taste of the last century had prefaced this Gothic 
church with a florid Italian tower and portal,— 
not bad ones of their order. Now, I wonder whe- 
ther an artist of really delicate judgment could not 
have so planned his new fittings, by adopting the 
style of the very latest French Gothic (such as that 
of the choir of the Church of St. Pierre at Caen), 
so as in some degree to harmonize the discordant 
outer and inner portions of the building, and to 
produce a whole which, though composite, should 
still have had characterasa whole. Sucha thought 
(for the laxity of which, I submit, defence and pre- 
cedent might be found) has never crossed the mind 
of any one here concerned. What is done is an at- 
tempt at the lightest, most spiry, Norman style,—a 
rformance of what we call ‘‘carpenter’s Gothic” 
in England,—without nicety of proportion or deli- 
of taste :—a bad show of seem) mere 
and feebleness. A corkscrew staircase, obtrusively 
masked by a pierced screen which screens nothing 
and resembles the woodwork peeled off the front 
of an ill-devised organ, will long be remembered 
by me as one of the most coxcombical examples of 





labour in vain that I have ever seen. How far in 
taste and execution this work is behind the speci- 
mens of modern boiserie lately produced in Belgium, 
it would be hard to tell. 

Something more satisfactory is to be seen at 
Nantes, in the new Church of St. Nicolas,—which 
is rising here under the auspices of M. , and 
which, when it is completed, will figure among 
the noblest and grandest new Gothic churches 
raised within the century :—not forgetting those 
at Munich, nor that on the Apollinarisberg at Re- 
magen, on the Rhine. Ten years have elapsed 
since the building was commenced ;—the choir 
is finished (some decorative sculpture excepted) 
and is occupied for public worship. The nave is in 
forward progress,—and elevations of the facade, 
with its projected spire, are in every “serious” 
print-shop in Nantes.—Externally, the building is 
liable to criticism. The style of the choir is need- 
lessly impure; selected from models belonging to a 
time when the spirit of the renaissance had begun 
to vitiate arches—to fritter away vaultings—to 
dwarf pinnacles—and to overdo ornament. It 
might be objected, too, that in the plan of the 
front propounded, the grand triple porch (or 
three porches) is spoiled by the intrusion of two 
episodical windows,—and that, in the tower, ‘the 
principle of the pyramid” has been violated, by 
making the upper compartments into which it is 
divided larger and heavier than the lower ones.— 
But within the church, the portion which is finish- 
ed seems to me noble, grave, genuine, and im- 
posing,—not merely by its size, solidity and lofti- 
ness, (a quality particularly precious in English 
eyes, so sadly inured to the dumpy in architecture) 
—but also by the sweetness of its proportions and 
the simplicity of its details. No one who concerns 
himself with the contemporary progress of eccle- 
siastical architecture at home and abroad should 
overlook this rich and striking edifice—as being 
not only good beyond the ordinary, but also as 
national in its goodness: since, that French Gothic 
is neither the Gothic of Germany, that of England, 
nor that of Italy, who can deny or doubt that has 
any eye for character in stone and lime, or for cha- 
racter in costume, or for character in physiognomy, 
or for character in voice ?—In these things, the 
distinctions between nation and nation, school and 
school, work and work, are not the less distinct be- 
cause they are delicate, and as such hard to define. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Srvce the return of the Earl of Ellesmere from 
the United States, he has become ssed of a 
complete copy of an extremely important English 
work relating to the discovery of America. Its 
existence has been long recorded, and _ several 
eopies, more or less mutilated, are in public or in 
private libraries ; but, excepting the one now in 
the hands of Lord Ellesmere, no complete copy 
is known save that among Mr. Grenville’s books 
in the British Museum. This has till now been 
considered unique. It is entitled, ‘ Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of America, and the Islands 
adjacent unto the same,’ &c.,—and was printed by 
Thomas Dawson for Thomas Woodcocke in 1582, 
4to. It was compiled and prepared by the cele- 
brated Richard Hakluyt, who dedicated it to Sir 
Philip Sidney. The most remarkable feature be- 
longing to the copies of Lord Ellesmere and of the 
Museum is, that they each contain both the ancient 
maps :-—one, of the world as known in 1527, which 
was sent from Seville to the Ambassador of Henry 
the Eighth residing at the court of Charles the 
Fifth,—the other, of both hemispheres north of 
the tropic of Cancer, which is addressed by Michael 
Lok, citizen of London, ilustri viro Philippo Sid- 
neo, and was contributed by him to Hakluyt’s 
production. The last is most interesting, since it 
shows the precise state of discovery in the east 
and in the west up. to the year 1582,—which date 
is in the corner. The maps are mentioned on the 
title-page ; but the last, excepting in the two in- 
stances pointed out, is invariably wanting, and 
the first is of the rarest occurrence. The compiler 
of ‘The Bibliographer’s Manual’ in 1834 did not 
know of a single copy of Hakluyt’s ‘ Divers 
Voyages,’ &c. containing either map; and Mr. 
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Grenville, in the Catalogue of his library, pub- | 
lished in 1842, triumphed in the notion that he 
was the owner of the only copy illustrated by both 
maps. Until now, it was thought by persons least 
acquainted with the subject that he had a right to 
do so. Lord Ellesmere did not obtain this rarity 
on the other side of the Atlantic,—where in its 
original state it is unknown ; and it is a singular 
circumstance, that it should have fallen into his 
hands so recently after his return from New York. 
—Our own acquaintance with the tract is derived 
from the copy in the British Museum. 

The following refers to a paper which appeared 
in our columns last week [ante, p. 1228].—“‘ In the 
article on the ‘ Ant Eater’ in the last numberof your 
journal occur the following words :—‘It is true, 
that it has not been supplied with ants.’ Allow me 
to state, that last week I sent for and procured 
from Oxfordshire about a quart of the common red 
English ants:—when, by the permission of Mr. 
Mitchell, they were placed before the animal, he 
merely smelt them and put out the smallest portion 
of his tongue among them as though to taste them. 
He then stirred about the mould in which the ants 
were running, and having again tried their flavour 
—walked away to feed upon the liver of a dead 
rabbit. The keeper thought he might eat the ants 
at night ;—but he did not, He has been tried with 
black beetles,—but these, too, he refuses. The 
insects on which he feeds when in his native 
forests are ‘ termites,’—a very much larger species 
of ant than the English. As neither Bagley Wood 
nor Wychwood Forest contains termites,—I fear 
I shall not be able to supply him with his favourite 
dish. I remain, &c. RANK T. BUCKLAND.” 

** Westminster, Oct. 19.” 

The acquisition of the Midland Observatory, 
offered by Mr. Lawson, does not yet appear to be 
quite secure. The requisite sum has not been 
raised; and the Committee charged with carrying 
‘out the project have applied to Mr. Lawson for 
an extension of time. It appears, too, that a 
mistake has been made in the sum the raising of 
which was to be the condition of the gift. Mr. 
Lawson’s stipulation was, that 10,0001. should be 
raised in ition to, not “including” his gift of 
1,0002. The committee, which formerly numbered 
more than fifty members, has, it is said, been con- 
centrated into a working body of fourteen :—and 
an appeal is now making to the Royal Society and 
other learned bodies for ca ~—— the project. 

We have received from Mr. Bentley the follow- 
ing answer to a paragraph which appeared in our 
columns a fortnight since, in reference to his an- 
nouncement of a large future reduction in the 

rice of all novels and romances to be published 
y him.— 

“T cannot do better than refer you to my advertisement 
‘in your last ber of the Ath , in order to explain 
what you deem a little confusion as to the precise time when 
I intended my new plan for publishing forthcoming works 
of fiction at 3s. 6d. per volume, instead of 10s. 6d., as here- 
tofore, to come into operation. You will find that instead 
of the words quoted by you, ‘on the Ist of October next,’ 
it is plainly enough stated in that advertisement to be ‘ from 
and after the Ist of October, 1853.’ With respect to the. 
next point adverted to by you—viz. why this should not 
have a retrospective effect so that there might be an unifor- 
amity of price throughout, permit me to remark that, while 
If appreciate the friendly motive of the suggestion, yet 
that its adoption would involve many inconveniences. Be 
sides the injustice of which former purchasers of these works 
would have reason to complain, a serious loss would be 
incurred by me as well as by those authors who have a con- 
current interest with me in the sale of remaining copies of 
previously published works of fiction, the impressions of 
which were necessarily limited by the operation of the sys- 
tem I am now seeking to reform. There must be a definite 
point to start from, and in determining this and the details 
connected with the plan I have endeavoured to act fairly 
to all parties concerned. I have refrained from making any 
allusion to authors, who can have no concern in this part of 
the question, in this advertisement which is addressed to 
the public at large. It can scarcely be supposed that in 
making this experi t in d with the spirit of the 
age, and the main object of which is to extend very consi- 
derably the circulation of new works, I can be actuated by 
any desire to deprive those who contribute to the delight 
and information of the world of any share of their just re- 
ward. Their interests and those oF the publishers are, in 
the long run, identical; and if I or any other bookseller 
should adopt a course really detrimenal to that mutual 
interest, authors would not hesitate to use the simple and 
Obvious remedy of seeking a better market. I am, &c. 


“RICHARD BENTLEY.” 
** New Burlington Street.” 


—The advertisement to which Mr. Bentley refers 
had not been seen by us at the time when the 








paragraph in question was written. Advertise- 
ments go through the hands of the publisher, not 
of the editor,—and are not necessarily seen by the 
latter until after the publication of the journal. 
Our comment was made on a printed circular sheet, 
sent to us by Mr. Bentley himself :—which was 
headed with the date, October 1, 1853,—and an- 
nounced the change as intended to take place on 
the 1st of October next. But we had no doubt our- 
selves how the announcement was to be read,— 
and said so distinctly at the time. It was to pre- 
vent any possible misapprehension on the part of 
others that we called attention to the matter at all. 
—The rest of Mr. Bentley’s letter satisfactorily ex- 
plains itself. 

The Admiralty have published a revised Chart 
of the Arctic Regions, showing Sir E. Belcher’s 
discoveries. These, as laid down, and in the ab- 
sence of further and more comprehensive des- 
patches, make it more surprising than ever that 
Sir Edward should have returned to Beechy Island 
this summer, instead of steaming boldly into the 
Polar sea, which he so emphatically declares to 
exist to the north of Wellington Channel. Indeed, 
as high as latitude 78° the chart records that no 
land was visible to the north. 

The curious and mysterious bottle to which we 
alluded last week, one of the number picked up 
at the mouth of the Obi, and all the correspon- 
dence referring to its discovery, have been sent to 
the Council of the Royal Society by the Admiralty 
for their opinion, and we believe such inquiries will 
be instituted as will, at least, inform us where the 
bottles in question are manufactured. It appears, 
that three different kinds of bottles have been 
picked up during the last three summers, all more or 
less globular ;—but some are green, others white, 
and others dark brown.—That sent to the Admi- 
ralty is particularly well calculated to resist 
pressure. 

The following explains itself.—‘‘ Your readers 
may be interested in knowing the success which 
has attended my application to scientific men on 
the subject of Ozone Observations, which you noticed 
some weeks since. Nearly seventy observers have 
agreed to undertake a series of observations twice 


daily with Dr. Schénbein’s ozonometer:—the ré- 


sults of which will be transferred to him every 
three months. It is proposed, to commence on 
the 1st of January 1854. Dr. Schénbein’s opinion 
of the importance of the plan will be learned 
from the following extract of a letter which I have 


just received from him.—‘I am indeed very 


glad you have so well succeeded in engaging 
a large number of gentlemen to make regular 
ozonometric observations ;—and I am inclined to 
believe that in so doing you have rendered a valua- 
ble service, not only to the physical but to the 
medical and physiological sciences. Having of 
late been in Vienna, and seen there M. Kreil, the 
head of the Meteorological stations in course of 
being established at different points of the Austrian 
empire,—I induced that gentleman to introduce 
my ozonometer in the observatories placed under 
his guidance; and by this time the observations 
will have begun to be made from the Turkish to 
the Italian frontiers,—in the lowlands as well as 
in the highest Alpine regions.’-—Mr. Cox, chemist, 
8, Rye Lane, Peckham, has been appointed agent 
in this country for Schénbein’s ozonometer. I am, 
&e. JoHN Drew.” 

* Southampton, Oct. 17.” 

That steps are taking to carry out the project 
at which we hinted last week of a British testi- 
monial to the gallant French officer, Lieut. Bellot, 
we have reason to know,—and that it will have 
such support as will make it a grateful tribute 
to his countrymen there is all ground for believing. 
Circumstances of a private nature, as well as the 
necessity of obtaining certain information from 
France as a guide to the form and character of 
the intended memorial, have occasioned some delay 
in the publication of the design; but besides the 
strong feeling which exists on the subject among 
our own Arctic officers, it is within our knowledge 
that Lord John Russell, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and other influential 

rsons have signified their support. We believe, 





that Sir Roderick Murchison will, when certain 


preliminaries shall be satisfactorily disposed of 
take early steps for summoning a public meeting 
to | ager the object in question. 
ne of the oldest medical journals of France, the 
Gazette des Hépitaux, has just been made the sub. 
ject of a kind of munificence which so far as we 
know is without precedent in the annals of the 
ae press. A physician of one of the Paris 
ospitals has made a gift to the journal—or, we 
should rather say, to Science and to his professional 
brethren—of an annual sum of 10,000 francs (400/,) 
The terms of the donation arecurious. The donor 
announces that the annuity will be paid as long as 
he lives,—and he will endeavour to perpetuate it 
after his death. A condition of the gift is, abso- 
lute secrecy as to the giver’s name. The money 
is to be applied as follows. The sum of 3,000 francs 
is to be given for the encouragement of authors of 
useful—especially practical—works to be published 
in the Gazette. The distribution of this portion of 
the fund the donor reserves to himself so long as 
he shall be competent to its efficient discharge. 
The remaining 7,000 francs are to be devoted to 
making up the price of subscription to the journal 
for those of his professional brethren who cannot 
conyeniently afford to pay more than a certain 
proportion of it out of their own pockets. What- 
ever parties coming under a certain qualification 
declare to be the utmost they can spare is to be 
taken as such without questioning—the remainder 
of the subscription being taken from the fund. 
“‘T have,” says the donor, “ full trust in the good 
faith of my co-professionals,—fear no abuse of this 
indulgence,—and am satisfied that they will use it 
only as long as it is really necessary to them— 
resigning the privilege when they can in favour of 
their gounser or poorer brethren.” 

A Correspondent, who signs himself a Unitarian 
Subscriber, objects toour use of the title “‘ Unitarian 
Chapels Bill” in our notice [ante, p. 1191] of Mr. 
Gladstone asa member of ‘ The British Cabinet in 
1853.’ “The title of Lord Lyndhurst’s bill,” he 
says, ‘was the ‘ Dissenters’ Chapels Bill.’ As the 
object of the measure was simply to render an act 
of justice to certain holders of property, it appears 
desirable to correct a misnomer implying theological 
tenets.” We make the correction with pleasure, 
for the reason urged; but we used the appellation 
by which the bill was commonly spoken of amongst 
politicians at the time. We took care ourselves 
to remark at the time of using it that the question 
involved was one “eventually belonging to juris- 
prudence, and not resting on theological tenets.” 

The fame of the Pactolus would seem to be en- 
dangered by some recent discoveries. Engineers 
have been lately going to and fro among the vales 
and hills of the classic regions, looking into the 
sands, pounding rocks, climbing peaks, and ex- 
ploring mines. Their first purpose has been a 
survey of the country for a contemplated railway; 
but they have kept their eyes open to every sign 
of physical wealth in the soil,—and their diligence 
is said to have been rewarded by the discovery of 
gold, silver, mercury, lead, copper, antimony, 
arsenic, and iron, as well as salt, sulphur, alum, 
coal, and saltpetre. The river Arda, flowing from 
the ridges of the Rhodope Mountains towards 
Adrianople, is said to more than rival the ancient 
Pactolus. The greatest mines are reported to have 
been found in Thessaly, on the slopes of Mount 
Pelion and Mount Ossa; but these are of lead and 
of silver rather than of gold.—Should these reports 
prove true, they will render all the more fierce and 
interesting the contention now raging for the pos- 
session of the noble country in which the mines are 
said to be situate. 

Bolton has taken its place among the literary 
towns of the north of England. Two years ago 
it tried to obtain for itself a green expanse, a space 
for flowers, shrubs, wood and water, to be set apart 
for ever as a public estate, dedicated to health, 
exercise and recreation: but in this laudable 
attempt it failed, and the failure acted as a dis- 
couragement to those who were already dreaming 
of a Free Library. The workmen of the town, 
especially, nursed the memory of the failure as 
private wrong done to their class,—inferring, with 
the ready and often fallacious logic of the workshop, 





that the park was denied them by the jealous op- 
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position of their wealthy neighbours. of this sus- 
picion the now opening of the Free Library is a 
conclusive refutation. Now, that the good folks 
of Bolton have procured their library, they may 
look, we dare say, to obtain their park also, The 
sum raised as a library fund by voluntary sub- 
scriptions amounted to 3,185/. 4s. 2d. Of this 
amount, the committee have expended an unusually 
large proportion in books—not less than 2,4751.— 
therein, as we think, acting more wisely than com- 
mittees who lay out the chief part of their resources 
in building. The great thing in such cases is, to 
begin,—to obtain as many books as possible—and 
put them into circulation. Reading is a habit that 
grows by what it feeds on. As the habit spreads, 
the means of ministering to it will somehow be 
forthcoming. Bolton has followed Manchester in 
dividing its library into two parts—a consulting 
section and a lending section. The first of these 
contains above 9,000 volumes,—the second some- 
what above 3,000. 

We have received from Mr. Plant, the Curator 
of the Salford Library, some explanations in reply 
to our remarks of last week on the subject of that 
Institution :—to which we give willing insertion.— 
“ With the spirit,” he says, ‘‘ of the remark upon 
the importance of adding a lending library to the 
Institution, I can assure you all here agree: 
—but everything required for the completion of a 
large public institution like this cannot be done at 
once. Whenwe shall the funds necessary for 
increasing the library beyond its present extent of 
11,000 volumes—we may then be able to carry out 
that part of our plan for extending to the utmost 
the usefulness of the institution. This institution 
differs very much from the Manchester Free 
Library ; and our funds have to be spread over the 
wants of a Library, a Museum of Natural History, 
and a Gallery of Art :—so that any attempt on our 

art to rival the ‘one object’ of a great library in 
nchester would be detrimental to the general 
character which it has ever been our purpose to 
carry on. This, I am satisfied, has the approbation 
of every one of its supporters; while, at the same 
time, we have experienced enough of popularity 
from the masses to learn how much a Museum of 
Art and Nature is understood and appreciated by 
them. In the three years from the day of opening, 
more than one million of visitors have gone through 
the rooms :—246,200 have visited, and 108,222 
volumes have been read in, the reading-room. This 
is sufficient perhaps to show that the want of a 
lending library has not hitherto prevented the books 
from being read.—To place us in the category of 
the libraries which exclude readers from the enjoy- 
ments of evening reading is doing us an injustice, 
which I feel sure you did not intend. Our reading- 
rooms and library from the opening in January, 
1850, have always been open till 9 p.m. In fact, 
it was mainly to accommodate the crowds which 
came in the evening that the present great exten- 
sion was deemed necessary.” 

The City of London has retraced a false step 
made by it in September. The question of quali- 
fication for the head master of the Freemen’s 
Orphan School was then before it ; and in haste 
and inconsiderateness, as we are bound to infer, 
the Corporation adopted a resolution to the effect, 
that the head master must be a clergyman of the 
Church of England. This limitation of the field of 
choice, when the office in question is essentially 
secular and unsectarian, was felt to be an incon- 
venience the moment it was regarded from the 
point of view of real life. It has accordingly been 
rescinded. Another fact in connexion with this 
matter deserves notice as indicating the liberal 
tendencies of opinion east of Temple Bar. Instead 
of the appointment of master resting with the Cor- 
poration,—it has been virtually vested in the head 
masters of the City of London School, King’s Col- 
lege School, and University College School.—We 
may mention that, after much discussion, the 
salary of the assistant master of the school in ques- 
tion has been fixed at 300/. a year. 

A Chair of Natural History is vacant at Edin- 
burgh :—its late occupant, Prof. Jamieson, having 
been compelled by ill health to resign it,—condi- 
tionally, however, if we be not misinformed. We 
hear, that the occasion is likely to deprive London 





of one of her first naturalists in the person of Prof. | 
Edward Forbes. 

Turin papers announce the death of Count Cesar 
Salluzzo, the Italian writer and poet, on the 6th 
inst., at his villa, Monesiglio. The poet had filled 
the high office of Secretary of the Ministry under 
Victor Emanuel. He was tutor to the sons of 
Carlo-Alberto :—and among other offices held by 
him of late years, was one which reads oddly enough 
in connexion with services done in the court of 
Apollo—he was Grand Master of the Artillery. 
Apollo’s bow is a weapon not usually kept in our 
modern arsenals or armouries. 

Criticism in the French journals is reduced to 
singular straits. Victor Hugo having published a 
new edition of his lyrical poems, the publisher in 
due course sends a copy to the Siécle for review. 
The critic reads and admires; but not knowing 
how far the Government may think proper to sanc- 
tion admiration in the case of a banished poet,—he 
tells his readers, with a curious simplicity, that he 
thinks “‘ these are fine verses,” but dares not say 
so. Not willing, however, to be quite baulked of 
a quotation, the writer goes into a long digression 
on the life of the French poet, in order to create 
an occasion for bringing in these words from a 
private letter :—‘‘ I am convinced that the expan- 
sion of intelligence will suffice to ripen ideas. I 
write, I speak, I do my duty, and I peaceably con- 
template the whitening of my hairs in exile.” 
Such is the tone in which one of the most stirring 
of French voices is allowed to pipe to the good 
people of Paris! The poet, nevertheless, utters 
the truth. The world may be sure that, in the 
long run, the Muses have never yet been on the 
losing side of any great human question. 

Mr. Brown’s offer to the people of Liverpool 

romises to become the germ of a magnificent 
institution. Between Liverpool and Manchester 
there is a rivalry of pride, purpose, and opinion, 
not always productive of the best results; but 
when the rivalry takes the form of emulation in 
good works—in the artistic decoration of the two 
cities, the erection of noble monuments, oe 
libraries, museums—it becomes profitable at home, 
and interesting to those who look on calmly at a 
distance as well as to those who dwell in the 
centres of excitement. Manchester having won a 
laurel by its Public Library, Liverpool seeks to 
win a better. If Manchester be first now,—Liver- 
pool aims at being first anon. Manchester hag 
expended some five or six thousand pounds on its 
literary treasures and on the building which con- 
tains them :—Liverpool proposes to lay out some 
twenty thousand in the same service. Mr. Brown’s 
offer of 6,0007. having been accepted, and a com- 
mittee of the corporation named to consider what 
further may be done, this committee has recom- 
mended the court to set aside 10,000/. out of the 
surplus revenues of the town as an addition to the 
gift of the member for South Lancashire, before a 
plan of dealing with the fund, books and museum 
is considered. This is an instance of princely— 
why should we say princely ?—of municipal libe- 
rality. With such a sum, aided, as it doubtless 
will be, by gifts of various kinds, a noble institu- 
tion may be created,—an honour to the town, and 
an example to the country. 





COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission 18.—The original 
PANOKAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited Daily from 
half-past Ten till Five. The extroorsinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till 
rw Cg during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 

‘ole. 


CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celeb and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight o’c ock.—Admission, 
1s. ; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 

—ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 

bited immediately preceding the DIORAMA of the OCEAN 

MAIL (vid the Cape) to INDIA and AUSTRALIA.—Daily, at 3 

rat jeuiemen, 18.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Keserved Seats, 3s. ; Children, 
-price. 








GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—-TURKEY in EUROPE.— 
LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of TURKEY in EUROPE 
and ASIA, and the surrounding Countries of RUSSIA and 
|= ae! Tia from 10 a.m. to 10 p.a.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 

-price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION.—An EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, by the most celebrated French, Italian, and 
English Pho phe embracing views of the principal 
countries and cities of Europe, is now OPEN. Admission 6d. 
A portrait taken by Mr. Talbot’s patent process, One Guinea ; three 








4 copies for 10s,—Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond- 
reet. 





THE IRISH TOURIST’S TICKET.—HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS.—On MONDAY NEXT, October 24, at 8 eveni: on P. 
HENKY HATCH’S New and Original E TERTAINMENT, 
with Panoramic Views, Comic Portfolio Sketches, and new Bal- 
lads, to be sung by Miss JULIA BLEADEN, com l expressly 
by Samuel Low.—Admission, 1a; Reserved Seats, 22; Stalls, 3a. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—LAST WEEK of the SECOND 
PART of an HISTORICAL LECTURE on “THE THA . 
from its Source to its Estuary, by GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq. 
assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, with NEW SONGS and NEW 
DISSOLVING SCENERY, on Tuesdays and Fridays at Four 


o'clock, and every Ev except Saturday at Nine.—Lectures : 
By J. i Pepper: Esq, on PHOTOGRAPHY with Tilustrations, 

orn. and Wing T = rd Dr. Bachhoffner, on ELECTRO- 
GILDING and SILVERING.—The LANCASHIRE SEWING 
MACHINE and BATE’S IMPROVED FIRE ESCAPE exhi- 


bited in Use and explained Daily.—Open Mornings and Evenings. 
Ry 1s.; Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, 
price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. British Meteorological, 7.—Council. 





FINE ARTS 


MR. SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

In the memoir of my father, the late Samuel 
Williams, published in your valuable journal of 
the 15th instant, there are several inaccuracies 
which I feel sure your candour and impartiality 
will induce you to correct in your next week’s 
publication :—and I, therefore, ve to point them 
out to you. Mr. Marsden, to whom my father 
was apprenticed, did not appreciate his talents,— 
but strove to extinguish them, and to check the 
love of Art which from earliest boyhood had been 
remarkable in my father. In your memoir, it seems 
as if my father had been a “journeyman com- 
positor,” and also an “‘assistant to other men ;”— 
neither of which statements is correct, as from the 
time when his apprenticeship expired he was his 
own master, entering at once on a life of active 
business, entirely on his own account,—his earliest 
patron being Mr. Crosby, a publisher, who had 
seen some of his boyish efforts, and who promised 
that if ever he came to London, he should draw and 
engrave a ‘ Natural History’ for him. Mr. Crosby 
kept his promise,—and a series of 300 cuts was 
given into the hands of the then untried country 
artist. 

In justice to Messrs. Harvey & Darton, I 
must observe, that they did precisely what other 
publishers did at the same period (some forty years 
since), because they found 1 my father’s style well 
suited to them,—and not solely on account of 
cheapness; and I am afraid if the latter was the 
only recommendation, very many of the greatest 
names amongst publishers in later years must be 
included in the same category. Till a school of 
designing on wood was formed, and the art fol- 
lowed as a separate profession, there were but very 
few artists who drew on wood, or even understood 
its requirements ; and to the spirited drawings of 
the Months in Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book,’ the All - 
trations tothe ‘Olio’ and the ‘ Parterre,’ all made by 
my father, the modern school of drawing on wood 
owes its chief vigour and character. Reference to 
works published thirty years since will prove this; 
and, therefore, publishers, in going to my father, 
went to one who could both draw and engrave in 
a style far in advance of his contemporaries. 

The illustrations to Wiffen’s ‘Tasso’ were not 
drawn by my father, but by the late Henry Cor- 
bould; and in spirited touch in engraving have 
not been excelled by any one. The illustrations 
to ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ to which you refer, were 
done nearly six years before the ‘ Every Day Book ;’ 
—and surely should rather be judged by contem- 
porary engravings on wood than by carefully 
studied drawings by Stothard,—when they will 
lose nothing by the comparison, either for character 
or for expression. 

With reference to my father’s love of designing, 
I need but point to the multitude of drawings 
on wood which he made to show that for many 
years the pencil was more in his hands than the 
graver;—and though his ‘rural bits” are ex- 
tremely felicitous, his figure drawings are not in- 
ferior to those of any of his fellow labourers in Art. 
It should be borne in mind, that he was the first 
to give to periodical literature spirited and good 
illustrations under difficulties which do not now 
exist. In fact so much was the pencil in requisi- 
tion, that my father had not time to accomplish— 
what were his ardent aspirations—more than a few 
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in oil colours. Had he been able to do 


is name would have ranked high as a 


Secretary to the a and Special Schools of 
more, 


the Fine Arts,—and M. Fontaine, the architect, 
President of the Council of Civil Constructions. 

We hear from Rome, that Signor Jacometti has 
received a commission from the Pope to execute 
in marble his group of ‘Judas and Christ.’ The 
work, executed at the Pope’s private charge, is to 
be placed, when finished, at the foot of the recently 
restored Scala Santa. 

Weare informed by a Correspondent from Paris 
that the portrait by Michael Angelo of Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchesana di Pescara, has arrived in 


painter. : , 
Ihave to thank you for the compliment paid to 
my humble efforts in drawing and engraving ; and 
at the same time it is incumbent on me to mention, 
that I have withdrawn from practice,—my brothers 
following in my father’s footsteps. Trusting to 
your kindness to make these corrections,—I have 
the honour to be, &c. JoserpH LionEL WILLIAMS. 
22, Victoria Road, Kensington, Oct. 19. 








Frixz-Art Gossip. — We dare say, many of that capital,—where the proprietor, M. D. Cam- 
our readers have been wondering, like our- | panari, is now residing. The matter is mentioned 
selves, at the delay that is taking place in| for the sake of what our Correspondent calls “a 
the publication of the evidence on which the | singular coincidence :”—that of the famous picture 
recent Report of the Committee appointed to being, for the first time, exhibited in Paris at a 
inquire into the condition and prospects of the | time when a relation by descent of the Poetess- 
National Gallery was founded. A Report so | original is seated on the French throne. “ With- 
5 gage and pene cag Agraage nd — | out ae aaa and — a aed it 
that no time shou ost in the production | is well known,” he says, “that Garcia di Toledo, 
of the pieces justificatives. With regard to the = | second Marquis of the Villafranca branch seine 
ties damaged by that Report, they can hardly fare | house of Alba, and whose sister became the wife o 
worse on their own testimony than they do in the | Cosimo I. di Medicis, married Vittoria Colonna, 
caustic comment of the courteous Committee:— | niece of the Marchesana, and daughter of Ascania 
and we can conceive of no reason for withholding Colonna and Giovanna d’Arragona (whose portrait 
the materials of a decision which it is every day be- by Raphael now adorns the Louvre). The nephew 
coming ha —_ a oe a we should | le fifth ans —- As Mg howe ne . 
arrive at without delay. s been shown again | Villafranca, marrie war’ aterina di 
and again how the present limitation of means, and | Portocarrero y Guzman, Countess of Teba, Mar- 
other conditions of the National Collection, have chioness of Ardales, daughter to Cristoforo, Mar- 
stood in the way of donations and bequests which | quis of Montijo. The same relationship may be 
might have helped to make our Gallery in the end | traced through Antonio, first Marquis of Tavara 
one of the finest in Europe :—but the matter is be- of the Toledo branch, through the Pimentels, and 
coming more serious still. Ifwemay believe areport | through the house of Alba, whose direct descent 
circulating through the newspapers, but of whose | from the Marchioness of Pescara is established 
truth or falsehood we have no personal knowledge, | through Maria, daughter of Vittoria Colonna II.” 
the Report of the Gallery Committee, so long as | —‘‘ Itis a fact worthy of remark,” our Correspon- 
it is not leading to active good, is working actual | dent adds, ‘that the present Empress of the French 


harm. It is said that the exposures in that Report 
have induced Lord Onslow to revoke the bequest 
of a very fine collection of pictures which he had 
already made to the nation. Probably the revoca- 
tion is provisional, and the loss redeemable to the 
country so long as Lord Onslow lives; but a rebuke 
like this is a strong practical argument against 
suffering the remarkable document which we had 
recently [ante, p. 981] to analyze, for our readers, 
to remain for any length of time a dead letter. 

In speaking last week of the Chetham statue 
just erected in Manchester Cathedral, we did not 
state, what we now add on the authority of our 
contemporary the Builder. The work was, it 
appears, commissioned by a gentleman who re- 
ceived his education in the school founded by 
Chetham. He placed for the purpose 1,000/. in 
the hands of three friends,—with a proviso that 
his name should on no account be divulged :— 
“Mr. P., as he is called,” says our contemporary, 
“being on this point apparently as particular as 
* Nil Desperandum,’”—the unknown and munifi- 
cent benefactor to the Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, in Bristol. 

Twe Exhibitions of the Works of Modern Artists, 
says the Edinburgh Advertiser, are now open in 
Glasgow:—one, the Annual Exhibition of the 
West of Scotland Academy, in Buchanan Street, 
—the other, in St. Enoch’s Hall, Dixon Street, 
under the auspices of a committee of Glasgow 
citizens—lovers of the Arts.—In the first named, 
there are in all 335 pictures, and a few pieces of 
sculpture. Many painters unconnected with the 
West of Scotland Academy are represented ; but 
the Exhibition is primarily for behoof of native 
artists. —‘‘ The Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists,” in St. Enoch’s Hall, is avowedly more 
cosmopolitan in itscharacter. It has for its object 
the raising of a sum of money as the nucleus of a 
fund for the formation of a permanent gallery of 
Modern Art in Glasgow, to be vested in trustees, 
m to the public free of charge,—and to be 


and o 
added to from time to time, by careful purchases, 


and by donations and bequests. On the walls of 


St. Enoch’s Hall, there are specimens of very 


many of the most eminent modern artists of 
Britain ; besides pictures by many foreign artists— 
French, Dutch, and German. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Paris has recently 
lost two of its members:—M. Dumont, the painter, 


| 


is also allied by descent to the most celebrated war- 

riors and statesmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; to the famous Marquis of Pescara and 
Prospero, Fabrizio and Mare Antonio Colonna, 
through the d’Avalos; to Gonzalvo, the Great 
Captain through the Cordovas; to the renowned 
Duke of Alba and the Medicis family, through the 
Toledos; to Olivarez, the famous Count-Duke, 
through the Guzmans; to the celebrated Cardinal 
of Portocarrero, who established the Bourbon dy- 
nasty in Spain, and whose mother was Eleonora 
di Guzman, Marchioness of Ardales, through the 
Portocarreros.—Her relationship to the royal fami- 
lies of Spain and Austria is derived through the 
House of Arragon.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HUNGARIAN PROMENADE CONCERTS, at the ROYAL 
MARIONETTE THEATRE, Adelaide Street, West Strand, every 
Evening, at 8 o'clock, introducing the performances of the re- 
nowned HUNGARIAN BAND, who will appear in their National 
Costume, with numerous Vocal and Instrumental attractions.— 
| Reserved Stalls, 28. 6d.; Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Promenade, 1s.; Upper 
Balcony, 6d.; Private Boxes, 11. 1s. Afternoon Performance on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED 
WIGAN.— On MONDAY, and during the week, the New 
Extravaganza, called ‘THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC, in 
which will appear Messrs. A. Wigan, Lam F. Robson, Cooper, 
and Galli; Mesdames A. Wigan, Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, 
E. Turner and Wyndham. fter which, an Original Drama, in 
Three Acts, called ‘PLOT AND PASSION.’ Principal cha- 
racters, Messrs. F. Robson, Eme Leslie, Cooper, White and 
A. Wigan; Miss E. Turner and Mrs. Stirling.— Box-office open 
from Eleven to Four. Doors open at Seven, and commence at Half- 
past Seven. Stalls, 5s.; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Galleryls. 








OtymPic.—This house opened on Monday to a 
numerous audience,—apparently anxious to wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs. Wigan on the first night of 
their management. The doors were not opened 
until seven o'clock, an hour later than at other 
theatres ;—and it is, we believe, intended to delay 
the admission regularly to that hour, in order to 
accommodate the class of visitors whom the con- 
ductor wishes to attract by the performances. The 
character of these was indicated by the pieces 
selected for the commencement of the new experi- 
ment. Mr. Planché and Mr. Tom Taylor were the 
authors chosen to set the example ;—and both have 
done their best to credit the selection. 

Mr. Planchéhas contributed an extravaganza, de- 
signed for the formal inauguration of theseason. It 
isentitled ‘The Camp at the Olympic ;’ and neatly 
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theirchancesofsuccess. Fancy, in the person of Miss 
P. Horton, comes to their assistance ; and magic- 
ally introduces them to a theatrical encampment, 
where Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Opera, Burlesque, 
Melo-dramaand Spectacle haveappropriate stations, 
As impersonations of these abstractions, the lead- 
ing members of the company are introduced ; and 
a contro ensues on the respective merits of 
the different kinds of composition,—each of which 
is by the others pronounced to have been a failure, 
Spectacle, however, claims to be at present in the 
ascendant ;—and ultimately a compromise is effect. 
ed by the Manager promising to select the best 
portions of the various forms for a new amal 
which, as he trusts, the public may patronize. This 
Dramatic Argument—for so it may fitly be called 
—was well received. 

The next piece was a prose-drama in three acts, 
written with extraordinary care, power, and ele- 
gance. The subject is, the fall of Fouché, Duke of 
Otranto,—and the mysteries of the police system, 
The piece is symbolically entitled ‘Plot and Pas- 
sion ;’ and supposes a case in which the minister 
having employed as spy a woman of rank whom 
he had seduced to the card-table, is induced 
to command her, against her will, to follow a 
young Creole to Prague, and by the power of her 
charms entice him back to Paris. In the course 
of its developement, the pretended passion be- 
comes a real one:—the lady at last feels what 
she had at first feigned. She, accordingly, deter- 
mines to return to Fouché, and disclose to him 
the truth; and, in case of his not granting her 
the relief required by the circumstances, to use 
against him some proofs which she has of his 
treachery towards the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair of the Austrian marraige. Fouché is in- 
flexible, —and she transmits the accusing documents 
These three parts were effectively 
performed by Mr. Emery, Mr. Wigan, and Mrs. 
Stirling. But the triumph of the evening was 
due to Mr. Robson, —who, as Fouché’s secre- 
tary, presented the audience with one of those 
subtle demonstrations of character which involve 
the master-touches of the art. If we had before 
entertained any doubt of the genius of this actor, 
it would have vanished before the proofs of power 
and skill which distinguished his performance on 
this occasion. With a countenance most flexible, 
intonation most varied, pathos most intense,— 
without the interference of any physical prepon- 
derance,—without rant, affectation, or mannerism, 
—Mr. Robson embodied in his presentment by 
turns the most consummate villany, the most 
artful duplicity, the deepest emotion, the truest 
love, the bitterest revenge, and the most callous 
indifference. It may safely be said, that of all 
our present actors, though one of the least in body, 
Mr. Robson is one of the greatest in style, power, 
purity of expression, and perhaps intelligence.— 
The idea of the character does credit to the author. 
Subordinate to Fouché, the secretary would outwit 
the minister at every turn,—and has, in fact, sup- 
plied the documents that made up the pamphlet 
for which the Creole fell within the danger of 
the Duke’s resentment. He has conceived a 
sincere passion for the lady decoy; and, on her 
spurning his advances, he, in revenge, moves 
Fouché to employ her on the degrading mission 
above described. But with all his cunning and 
ferocity, the secretary is intellectually weak,—and, 
in the last resort, he thus intrusts a woman with 
the secret which leads to his master’s ruin. When 
he finds this certain, he resolves to have a share 
-in the mischief,—and crowns the transaction with 
an ostentatious display of his own treachery, 
having the last thrust at departing greatness and 
exulting in the consciousness of a supposed supe- 
riority over the man who had once been his 
master. Mr. Taylor, in drawing such a character, 
so refined in its elements and so minute in its 
forms, had measured not only the capacity of the 
remarkable actor for whom he designed the part, 
but also his own power of skilful delineation.—The 
drama well deserved the unbounded applause with 
which it was received. 


to Bonaparte. 





MARYLEBONE.—Mr, and Mrs. J. W. Wallack 
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tre, in the characters of Macbeth and his ambitious 
wife. Mr. Wallack has evidently acquired more 


celerity,and decisiveness of style during the interval |. 


between re-al ce and his original 
début at the Haymarket. We remark, however, 
the same flexibility and mutability of vocal tone— 
the same minute attention to poetical diction— 
and the same care to preserve a dignified bearing 
and secure gracefulness of attitude and action. 
There is more variety in Mr. Wallack’s delineation 
of Macbeth than in that of any other performer, 
and he has more ways of indicating emotion 
than are commonly practised by stage-artists. He 
made a laudable attempt to give an_intelli- 

ible interpretation to the scene between Mac- 
beth and the Queen previous to Banquo’s murder, 
and was ably assisted by Mrs. Wallack in her 
share of the business. They played well into each 
other’s hands. The mingled tenderness and im- 
portance assumed by Macbeth in the mysterious 
announcement of the intended murder, were well 
conceived,—and his sudden exit from the stage, 
leaving his wife in a perplexed attitude of mute 
wonder, tofollow him with slow and unsteady steps, 
was appropriate and effective. — Mrs. Wallack, 
as the débutante on the occasion, calls for special 
notice. Personal qualifications for the character 
she has in abundance :—her figure being finely pro- 
portioned and her form large and majestic. Her 
reading of the letter was good,—her delivery of 
the soliloquy discriminative, with several new 
points. Her voice is fine,—firm of tone, slow in 
utterance, emphatic in intonation. Her style 
appears formed on that of her husband, or his on 
hers,—for, like him, she affects a minute selection 
of phrases and even of words for specific and novel 
effect, calculated to surprise and not seldom to 
please. She was frequently and deservedly ap- 
plauded by a numerous audience.—A ppearances, 
so far, are in favour of the new management. 


Drury Lang.—On Wednesday, the theatre was 
crowded on the occasion of the lessee’s benefit. 
The performance was, ‘Macbeth.’ Mr. Brooke 
had not yet performed this character in London,— 
he had from his first appearance manifested a 
reluctance to personate the Scottish Thane. In- 
deed, report insinuated that it was far from his 
bea character,—and that “ he knew it.” He per- 
formed it, however, with great energy, amidst the 
applauses of a large multitude. His conception 
of the character differs from that of other actors. 
In his hands, Macbeth becomes an heroic per- 
son, seduced into crime by temptation, and feeling 
remorse before as well as after its commission. 
This feeling Mr. Brooke even attempted to dis- 
play in the ghost-scene;—but in the latter situa- 
tions of the tragedy the tone of acting again became 
commonplace. Indeed, as to execution, the 
whole performance is unequal, and needs time to 
make it perfect; to mellow it, and bring its varying 
points into harmony and proportion. The Lady 
Macbeth was performed by Mrs. Vickery. At the 
conclusion, Mr. Brooke was called for, and bur- 
thened with bouquets. 

After all this, Mr. Smith made a long speech;— 
in which he congratulated himself and the public 
on his unwonted success,—lauding the equestrian 
trowpe who are to appear next Monday,—and an- 
nouncing that during the following year, after the 
run of the pantomime, Mr. Brooke might be again 
expected on the boards of Drury, arrangements 
having been entered into with the American 
negotiators to permit his return. 





ADELPHI.—This theatre has produced a new 
farce by Mr. Selby, & propos of certain articles and 
letters in the Zimes on the subject of “ Hotel 
Charges.” As a “‘ piece de circonstance” it is not 
without merit. The apparatus is simple enough. 
A fast captain deludes a Brighton hotel-keeper 
into the belief that he is Bifin, the correspondent 
of the Times; and accordingly he gets served at 
reasonable charges, and is permitted to flirt with the 
soubrette and excite the jealousy of the waiter. The 
latter personage furnishes: most of the humour. 
It is a worn-out topic—but Mr. Rogers made the 
most of it. The hits about tavern extortion were 
of course frequent ; but they were of the exceed- 
ingly obvious kind,—and had only to be uttered, 


ease anad 





to receive the recognition of an audience disposed 
on such a subject to be easily pleased. 





VERDI'S “IL TROVATORE.’ 

Tue .following ‘extract. from a letter dated 
Florence, October the 5th, will be welcome to all 
who desire to hear something about the last new 
opera :—and especially to those who imagine that 
by the compe of ‘ Rigoletto’ during the past 
season in London the Italian opera-houses of 
England are, at last, opened to Signor Verdi. 

“You will take my crudities,” says the writer, 
‘‘for what they are worth. As to forming anything 
like a final judgment of an opera, in four acts, 
on a first hearing, where the salle, the singers, 
and the band are all new to one, and in the face of 
a riotous Italian audience, it would require more 
critical experience, musical knowledge, and presence 
of mind than I possess. I suppose it.is unnecessary 
to state that the opera is by Verdi,—to whom else 
do the Italians now listen ’—and equally unneces- 
sary to add, that everything that mechanical musical 
skill can effect has been pressed into his service to 
supply the place of spontaneous melody and origi- 
nality. Various tricks of odd keys and out-of-the- 
way rhythms are made use of with some success, 
to judge by the applause with which they were re- 
ceived.—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the natives to assert that 
the performance last night was a grand triumph. 
The yells and howls of the audience frightened me, 
until I found that they were really an expression of 
pleasure and satisfaction on the part of civilized 
beings; they reminded me of a British riot at a 
contested election; but of this applause there was 
abundance, and always the most at the noisiest 
parts of the music. 

“The book is so disjointed, that it is difficult to 
give an idea of it. It has been.evidently compiled 
from some drama much too long to set to music. The 
author has taken refuge in a set of tableaux, rather 
than thoroughly carried out a story, and calls his 
work an opera in four parts.—There is a Cownt whose 
brother has been stolen, and is supposed to have 
been burnt alive by a gipsy, in revenge for her 
mother having been burnt for witchcraft. The 
gipsy, however, ‘ by mistake,’ has burned her own 
child instead,—and brought up the Count’s brother 
as her own son. How this gipsy foundling comes 
to bea knight in splendid armour, does not appear. 


He is, however, called Jl Trovatore ; and isin love. 


with Leonora, a lady fair and free, who misses no 
opportunity of declaring that she returns his 
passion, to the great disgust of the Count,—who 
is, of course, in love withher also. The Zrovatore is, 
further, a proscribed bandit. This gives the Count, 
his unknown brother, a great hold upon him :— 
and he is caught and put in prison, together with 
the gipsy his mother, who is not his mother,—and 
who is to be burnt for burning him, which she 
did not.do. (I hope I make myself understood.) 
Leonora offers herself to the Count as the price 
of the liberty of the 7rovatore, and cheats him by 
taking poison. The TZrovatore is hurried to exe- 
cution ; and the Count dragging the gipsy to the 
window to see him die, is horror-stricken by the 
announcement ‘ Fra questo il tuo fratello.’ The cur- 
tain falls,—every one being dead except the Cownt. 

‘Out of all this farrago, you may imagine that 
some effective situations may arise,—and these have 
been cleverly seized and dramatically treated by 
the composer. The introductory part appears to 
me the weakest,—as in narrative and explanatory 
music Verdi always is.— Leonora screams the 
confession of her love to her confidant, and 
makes some very awkward attempts to be 
tender by changing the key two or three times 
in the course of her aria :—and the captain of the 
guards tells the family history clumsily enough. 
But before the first act is over, the rivals have 
met, and quarrelled, and go off with the evident 
intention of fighting.—The second part introduces 
the gipsies, with a pretty chorus: and Azucena 
sings her story in an effective romance (founded, as 
an old play-goer of our party remarked, on Storace’s 
‘Tawny Moor’). Thisjoins on toa duett between 
her and Manrico :—the gipsies taking up the first 
refrain, and, going off, repeating it in the distance. 
Then comes the Cownt. His aria is commonplace 





enough, and is interrupted by. a ‘bald chorus .of 
nuns, in whose convent Leonora is going -to take 
the veil :—but, on Manrico appearing, she changes 
her mind, and a very dramatic terzett ensues, in the 
‘Ernani’ style. There is a scene when ‘the 
Count and Azucena first meet (by the bye, the part 
of Azucena would be a very good one‘in Madame 
Viardot’s hands),—and there is a duett between 
the lovers when they are going to be united, which 
has some real sentiment. Indeed, from this time 
forward, there is more tenderness in the music than 
in anything I have previously heard by Verdi. A 
scene in which Leonora, on her way ‘to release her 
lover from prison, again hears his serenade, bid- 
ding her adieu, (sung with purity and sweetness 
by Signor Beaucarde), had great success, and is 
charmingly written,—the alternate phrases of the 
soprano and the tenor being interrupted by a 
‘ Miserere,’ behind the scenes, for the condemned 
criminals. It was re-demanded loudly, and was 
repeated :—Manrico having first left his prison to 
make his bow to the audience. (How can an 
artistic people tolerate this barbarism?) Madame 
Albertini played Leonora. She looks as if she was 
worn to skin and bone by screaming; but she dis- 
played a good deal of power and passion in this, 
and in the following scene, when she intercedes 
with the Count for Manrico, and finally offers 
herself as his ransom. So much force, however, 
is spent in this anti-climax, that the last scene of 
all is rather weak.—You will gather from my de- 
scription that the whole thing, book and music, 
is too fragmentary to be an artistic work :—but 
there is a good deal of interest and more charm 
in the music, to my thinking, than is usual with 
Verdi ;—and Mr. Gye and Signor Costa had better 
look for ‘Il Trovatore.’” 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The new 
Wednesday Coneerts at Exeter Hall, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Benedict, are advertised to com- 
mence on Wednesday next. The principal work 
chosen for the first performance is, the ‘ Desert’ 
Symphony of M. Félicien David. 

We have heard that the company which is about 
to give operas in English at Drury Lane during 
the ensuing spring has the intention of bringing 
forward one of the grand musical dramas of Gluck. 
So often have these been promised, that we fear to 
speak with anything more like certainty concern- 
ing the matter. 

An advertisement mentions, that there is an in- 
tention of once again trying German opera at the 
Soho Theatre. A grand ballet is about as prac- 
ticable in the Marionette Theatre as the amuse- 
ment in question at the theatre selected.—Mean- 
while, Mr. Wood’s German company, which are 
about to perform Italian opera in Edinburgh 
during the coming winter, are giving dramatic per- 
formances in the provinces on their way northward, 

We are informed, that Madame Viardot is ex- 
pected in England during the month of November, 
to fulfil some provincial engagements for Oratorio 
performances.—M. Berlioz is about to visit Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, to preside over the rehearsals of 
his ‘Faust,’ which is to be given in the two towns. 
—Dr. Liszt and Herr Wagner are both in Paris. 

The foreign musical news of the week is unim- 
portant. The Gazette Musicale announces that M. 
Thalberg is going to write a second opera, to a 
libretto by Signor Romani, which will be repre- 
sented at Vienna. Other of its tidings are more 
apocryphal. Among these are, a rumour (on the 
authority of an American Musical World and 
Times) that Madame Sontag, so far from intending 
to return to Europe, is about to establish herself 
in the “Land of Promise:”—and that at New 
York there has been published ‘‘an. Oratorio by 
M. F. F. Fun, entitled ‘ Bileam,’ ”—the first Ora- 
torio, it is added, which has been composed by 
an American. As ‘ Bileam’ stands probably for 
‘‘Balaam,” it may be divined that M. um is not 
quite the right spelling of the name of the new 
composer. : 

Private letters from Vienna, on which reliance 
may be placed, assure us, that Mdlle. Wagner, 
who has been “ starring it” in the Austrian capi- 
tal, has failed to sustain there her high Prussian 
reputation. —The question of damages between 
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Mr. Lumley and Mr. Gye s seems as far from being 
settled as ever. 


Last week we announced that the Paris censor- |, 


ship of plays had interdicted the appearance of 
M. Dumas’s new drama, ‘The Youth of Louis 
XIV.’ The reason for the interdict was political 
rather than literary. The interest of the piece is 
said to have turned on the circumstance of the 
ex-king Louis having fallen in love with a lady of 
inferior rank,—from whom, in spite of his affec- 
tion, he resolves to tear himself away, out of a 
sense of duty to his country, and in order that his 
station may not be compromised by his own per- 
sonal weakness. No ghost need come from the 
grave to prove that the dramatic treatment of this 
theme would be unpleasant to certain high circles 
at the present time:—and really as a matter of 
taste we think few men but M. Dumas would have 
proposed to deal with such a subject at such a 
season. The French dramatic Anteus, however, 
is not to be killed by a fall. On the contrary, he 
rises from the ground with renewed energy, and 
with the air of a conjuror:—as the following 
letter addressed by him to the sorely-discom- 
fited M. Houssaye will show. It is an inesti- 
mable bit of swagger. In five days Alexandre 
proposes to find a plot and write a new five-act 
play, to replace the interdicted piece,—fitting it 
into certain already existing conditions. Such a 
tour de force deserves that the language announc- 
ing it should be brave and sententious :—and it is 
so. With a productive power like this, Alexandre 
need care little for the censor:—he can perfectly 
well afford to lose a play or two.—‘‘ My dear Di- 
rector,” says this literary Pistol, ‘‘I have just 
travelled from Brussels, having heard that the 
‘Jeunesse de Louis XIV.’ has been interdicted 
by the censorship. This is Tuesday: be good 
enough to be ready for the reading of a new play 
on Monday next. I'll read five acts. What it 
will be like I do not know, for I have but just 
heard of the interdict; however, we'll call it the 
‘Jeunesse de Louis XV.’ I will manage to bring 
in the scenery, which I understand you have pre- 
pared. I need not say that this play will not 
contain a word of the other, which will be ready 
for use should the censorship be one day more 
placable.—Yours entirely, A. Dumas.” 








MISCELLANEA 

German Publication—I am one who read a good many 
German scientific books; and I buy them also,—as I 
like both the Germans and their writings, finding there- 
in many advantages not found among ourselves. I am 
inclined, however, to remonstrate through you, if you 
think it right and fitting, against a vice of which both book- 
sellers and authors in Germany are to a great extent guilty, 
—viz. this:—the promises and declared intentions on the 
publication of the first number of a book have no relation 
whatever to the actual result. I should call the several 
advertisements issuing out on each number, a series of the 
most conscious falsehoods,—as I cannot believe that the pub- 
lishers or authors are deceived every time, when the public, 
who know less of their affairs, have ceased to be deceived. 
But it is possible that even in these cases conscience finds 
a balm.—In 1844 I subscribed to Knapp’s ‘ Lehrbuch der 
Chemischen Technologie,” when it was declared that it 
would be finished within the year, and be ina single volume. 
In 1846,—long after it ought to have been published,—the 
author makes an apology that he was detained some months 
in England. Well !—we allow him his months. Then, an 
announcement comes that the work will be in two volumes, 
a new title-page being sent. Now, after nine years, the 
second volume is finished ; and it is announced that a third 
is going on. Are the public to wait whilst a man is writing 
his book? Let him write in silence, and then publish :— 
let him think before he attempts to speak.—I have also 
subscribed for thirteen years to a Chemical Dictionary. 
Now, the first two volumes have become old,—and a sup- 
plement of one entire volume is added to them. Two more 
are out; but when the other volumes will arrive, no one 
knows. Twelve years ago, one of the principal persons 
connected with it said, he had no idea when it would appear. 
He began without firm intentions to do his duty to the sub- 
scribers.—I might tell you how I waited for years in order 
to get the last part of Mulder’s ‘ Physiological Chemistry,’— 
until the bookseller had long closed his list, and decided 
that the work had been finished, and was now old. But 
these are grievance enough. Certainly we are not so bad 
here ;—but it may be said, that we do not get out such com- 
plete works. In Germany, however, the same thing happens 
with small works,—such as the last, which is only in one 
octavo volume. People begin printing without knowing 
what they are going to say. I thank the Germans for their 
thorough books,—and hope they will abandon this very 
bad — in their mode of publishing. 8 

ester. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—W. M. C.—J. S.—G. M.—W. S.— 
L. B.—A Constant Reader and Supporter—received. 








NOTICE. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


IN FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE ONLY 6s. EACH, BOUND. Printed uniformly with the last Edition of 
* Pepys’s Diary.’ 

On the Ist of November, with the Magazines, will be published, the First Volume of the 
Cheap Re-issue of the New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of ‘Tur Diary anp CorREsPoy- 
DENCE oF JouNn Evetyn, F.R.S.;’ comprising all the important additional Notes, Letters, and 
other Illustrations last made, consequent on the re-examination of the original MS. 

“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English classic.”—Examiner. 


“ This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Lingard.”—Sun. 


Also, now ready, TextH Epitton, with 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


“‘ A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’—a work 
which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the beautiful, in those famous regions consecrated 
to everlasting immortality.”—Sun. 


Published for Henry Coipury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, a SeconD AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 3 vols. price 15s. of 


MR. COULTON’S ‘FORTUNE.’ 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not been painted since ‘Vivian Grey’ 
first dazzled and confounded the world,—but it is the biting satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, 
which will attract all readers. In every sense of the word, ‘Fortune’ is an exce)lent novel.”—Observer. 


Published for Henry Cousury, by his Successors, Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with large Maps, 14s. bound, 


THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, BART., 


G.C.B. and G.C.H., ADJUTANT-GENERAL of the FORCES under H.R.H. the Duke oF York. 
Comprising the CAMPAIGNS in FLANDERS and HOLLAND in 1793-4. With an Appendix, 


containing his Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of Invasion. 


Edited by his Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 


Also, just published, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. 


WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 
By GEORGE MACILWAIN,, F.R.C.S. 


“A memoir of high professional and general interest.”—Morning Post. 
“* We recommend these interesting and important volumes in the strongest terms to the attention of the public.” 
server. 
“This is a book which ought to be read by every one. Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a good biographer, and 
happily it has found one.”—Standard. 
ppiy 


Also, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE COLD DICCINCS 


OF AUSTRALIA, IN 1852-3. Written on the Spot. 
By Mrs. CHARLES CLACY. 


Just ready, in 1 elegant vol. royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 
By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. 


Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Consury, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW NOVEL—NOW READY. 
AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


By the Auruor of ‘Joun Drayton.’ 3 vols. 


“A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind. Among the entire range of modern literature in the cate- 
gory to which it appertains, there has been nothing superior to it recently given to the public.”—Observer. 

‘4 delightful tale—full of affecting incident, brilliant description, and profound reflection.”—Standard. 

“ The reflex of life is so true, that the book throughout excites the interest of reality.”"—Spectator. 

‘‘This charming novel is one of the autobiographical kind, told in a delightfully entertaining style. It docs full 
justice to the reputation already gained by the author.”—John Bull. 


THE ROSES: A NOVEL. 


By the Aurnor of ‘Tue History or A Furr.’ 3 vols. 





(Just ready.) 


Horst & Biackertt, Publishers, Successors to Henry Cousurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE 


EDINBURGH 


GUARDIAN, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


Is a First-Class Weekly Newspaper, like the London Examiner, Spectator, and Leader, 
mainly distinguished by Original Articles on Politics and Literature; but combining with 
these the fullest digest of Social, Commercial, and General News. 


Strange to say, Edinburgh—ever foremost, not only in adopting, but in originating, 
new forms of literary activity—has never, until the establishment of the Guardian, had 
such a paper. Fifty years ago, in the Edinburgh Review, it gave birth to the race of 
Quarterlies, and thus created a new era in literature; a few years later it sent forth Black- 
wood’s Magazine, which soon togk the first rank amongst the Monthlies ; and later still, 
in Chambers’s Journal, it led the way with a Weekly Miscellany, long without a rival, and 
still in circulation unsurpassed. But it has never had—what, if well conducted, unites in 
a measure the special excellencies of the Review, the Magazine, and the Journal—a 
Literary Weekly Newspaper. The Guardian has stepped in to occupy this vacant 
ground; and the hearty welcome it has received in this its new form, sufficiently proves 
how much such a paper was really wanted. It has now completed the first six months of 
its existence; and though during that period it has necessarily had to contend with the 
disadvantages of imperfect organization, it is already fully established. Its circulation is 
still rapidly increasing; and the Proprietors are determined that no effort shall be 
wanting to make it worthy of yet wider success. In entering on the second half-year, they 
have accordingly re-organized the machinery of the paper, and placed the several depart- 
ments of News, Politics, and Literature under efficient superintendence and control,—the 
advantage of which arrangement will, they believe, be at once seen in the greater com- 
pleteness and excellence of each. 


With regard to the first—-NEWS-—it may be enough to say, in general, that the 
fullest particulars of Home, Foreign, and Colonial Intelligence will be given under these 
heads in the body of the paper; while the most striking occurrences of the week will be 
sketched in a bird’s-eye view on the first page. It may be added, that in order to secure 
the best Commercial and Colonial Information, Special Correspondents will be engaged in 
the great centres of commerce at home and abroad. 


But while thus giving a full record of passing events, the Guardian will devote more 
attention than heretofore to subjects of lasting interest, especially to LITERATURE ; 
that after its purpose as a Newspaper is served it may retain a permanent value, and be 
kept as a Literary Chronicle and Review. In thus taking higher ground, and addressing 
2 wider circle of readers, it is proper to explain the general purpose which the Guardian, 
in its Original Articles, will keep in view. It will seek, then, to interpret and to help the 
best tendencies of the day ; and notwithstanding'the abuse that is constantly lavished on 
this ‘‘ ignorant present time,” there are at work tendencies eminently worthy of interpre- 
tation and help. On every hand there are signs of a new and noble life stirring beneath 
our social forms; one of the most hopeful of these being the dissolution of parties, and 
the decay of party spirit, both in literature and politics ; and this too, manifestly, as the 
result of clearer insight and more catholic feeling. 


In POLITICS, for instance, parties are notoriously broken up, and that, too, in 
the interest of the general good. We have a coalition Cabinet, a silent, or ali but silent, 
Opposition, yet the national wrath sleeps—the British Lion forgets to roar. Conservatives 
and Liberals no longer exist. These terms mean anything or nothing, or the same thing 
indifferently ; and, indeed, as though to show that neither of them alone retains meaning 
enough to marka difference, they are now commonly united ; so that Liberal-Conservative 
or Conservative-Liberal becomes the popular designation for gentlemen of easy political 
virtue. Nor have the more straightforward distinctions fared much better. The genuine 
Tory and the genuine Radical, as parties in the State, have passed away ; but the forces they 
respectively represented—public opinion and legislative science—still remain; although 
now, instead of warring. against each other, as in time past, they are beginning to work 
out together the problem of the public good. To all such working, by whomsoeyer carried 
on, the Guardian will give its earnest support. In the belief that legislative ability, acting 
on enlightened public opinion, is the true condition of rational progress, it will fully reflect 
the temper of the one and freely examine the action of the other; thus at once interpreting 
the wants of the people and criticizing the measures of the Government. 

The influence of the same tendency is to be seen in SCIENCE and LITERA- 
TURE.. The feudalism of Science is fast passing away. The serfs of ignorance are daily 
becoming freemer on that lordly soil. The most plished profi are learning to 
translate the mysteries of Science into the vulgar tongue; and their general power is esti- 
mated, not so much by extent of acquirement as by proved ability to render what they 
know intelligible to others. The Guardian will help to the utmost this good work of inter- 
pretation, by treating scientific subjects in a clear and forcible, but at the same time 
thoroughly popular, manner. 

LITERATURE, also, is now less sectarian than formerly. It seeks the good of 
all rather than the-glory of distinguished chiefs. Instead of being a luxury for the few, it 
is nutriment-for the many. The Literature of to-day has a far nobler aim anda more 
catholic addreas than that of the last age. In the clear consciousness of its true purpose, 
it is content to work ‘at a distance from the strife of faction, and without the exciting 
Stimulus of party spirit. Touched with thing of the d of that human life out 








of which it springs, and of which, in its various moods, it is the rich and expressive image, 
it willingly puts on the humblest dress and speaks the plainest language, in order that it 
may the better accomplish its end. That end is to convert the wisdom and experience of 
the most gifted to the common good; to enable the heads that think to give strength and 
calmness to the hands that labour, and thus bind our social relations into the unity of a 
common life. The Guardian will gladly identify itself with this aim. It will give its chief 


discipline necessary to guide its working, restrain its excess, and lead it to the noblest 
ends. 

ART, moreover, now beginning to revive, and to exert an influence on our national 
life, naturally sympathizes with the higher spirit of the time. It seeks its inspiration in 
nature and humanity, and will thus become at once more catholic and true. Painting 
leaves the close air and heavy shadows of the studio, and turns to nature with something 
of the freshness and devotion of its early love. Sculpture and Architecture strive after 
new life. And we need only advert to the position of Music—the inspired dowry of the 
present age—to show that one art at least is full of vitality and power. It embodies toa 
rare extent the creative genius of the time ; it is training, and that successfully, an artistic 
people to the enjoyment of its noblest works; and thus moving as a living power in our 
social life, it will soon, if they revive not, attract to itself the support still given to other 
arts out of which reality has died. The Guardian has thus a work to do in relation to Art, 
and will faithfully perform that work inthe direction both of Art-Criticism and of Art-Edu- 
cation. Its Art-Criticism will be conducted on the principle of avoiding as much as pos- 
sible mere technical talk. Our love of Art, and desire to extend its influence, are too 
sincere to sanction any trifling with it in unintelligible words. On the contrary, we shall 
try to create a general interest in works of Art by referring to them in simple terms, and 
judging of them not so much by the mechanical means they employ as by the life they con- 
tain—not by the technical skill they display, but rather by the idea they embody, and the 
conformity of that idea with the true end of Art. 

Though not the organ of any school of metaphysics, nor the representative of any 
Church, the Guardian, looking on PHILOSOPHY as the last term of thought, and on 
RELIGION, in the perfect form of Christianity, as the true centre of life, will be 
directly connected with both; and while the influence of this union must in general be 
latent rather than manifest, it will not scruple, when occasion naturally arises, to connect 
the circumference with the centre, by showing how all lines of thought and action, if good 
and true, necessarily meet in the highest life. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


It will be evident that a paper of this kind above described, and conducted in the 
manner proposed, must possess the highest advantages as an advertising medium, in pro- 
portion to the extent of its circulation. Unlike those newspapers that are devoted to the 
mere current events of the day—which are glanced at in the reading-room, or thrown aside 
as soon as the principal contents aré perused—a journal of this class possesses a permanent 
value which Advertisers cannot fail to appreciate. It is taken into the family, it is read 
during the week, and it is then preserved as a record of the current Politics, Literature, 
and News; while the character of the paper is in itself a sufficient guarantee for that of its 
Readers. 

Since the commencement of the Guardian, the Proprietors have been careful to secure 
its respectability by excluding objectionable announcements of all kinds, whether as adver- 
tisements or under the equivocal form of paragraphs or articles of intelligence. Everything 
in the shape of quackery and puffing, whether direct or indirect, has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, strictly excluded. By the unvarying observance of this rule (in which the 
Guardian has stood alone among Edinburgh newspapers), the Proprietors have established 
the unquestionable respectability of the advertising columns of the paper—a matter 
scarcely less important to the better class of Advertisers than the position of a journal as 
an organ of general intelligence. 

That these advantages have already been widely appreciated, is apparent from the 
following table, showing the number of Advertisements in each of the Edinburgh Saturday 
newspapers since the abolition of the duty :— 








} ! 
6th August ....-++--ee0-- | 42 43 52 | 74 | O4 


Ce ae snteiennenen 46 58 | 71 110 121 
Sh ie x sie saweeeee ie.) Wi 141 139 
ER opie ncaa | 58 ll | G6 | 160 136 
3rd September .......-.- | 69 108 96 | 158 131 
10th i:  waeseetnen ; $2 | 117 | iil | 153 | 100 
17th o  <anenenate |} 64 | 114 | 138 | 156 {| 151 
24th ts ie | 89 | 110 | 162 | 192 | 207 
Ist October......-.+.++0 } 99 138 | 202 | 242 194 


| 


Courant.. | 539 





News..| 876 





} 
| 
Witness. .| 975 | 


Scotsman. ., 1,386 


GUARDIAN. .| 1,353 


From this table it will be seen that the Guardian is already almost first among its con- 
temporaries as regards the number of Adverti ts—the Scot , which in this respect 
stands far ahead of all the other Edinburgh newspapers, being the only one in advance of 
it, and that by but a very small number. From the arrangements now being made to give 
greater efficiency and more extensive circulation to the Guardian, its value as an adver- 
tising medium will, of course, be very much increased. 














Rate of Advertising Charges. 
One Shilling for Four lines, and Threepence for every additional line. 
Terms of Subscription. 
Ten Shillings for Six Months, payable in advance. 
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ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SERIES of PLANS of SIEGES and 
ATTLES, and MAPS of COUNTRIES, illustrative of 
the lets of Europe from the sqmmenoement of the M rench 
Revolution to to the Battle of Waterloo. By A KEITH JOHN- 
STON, F.RS&E. F.R.GS. &c, Author of * The Physical ‘Atlas, 
we sane be completed in.J2 Parts, each containing 9 tes, price 
6d. each: Part I. is published. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


CHEAP UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR = 
On 29th October, 264 pages, price 2s. boun 
UTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In THREE PARTS. Part I. Ancient History; Part II. 
Middle Ages; Part ILI. Modern History. Edited by H. "WHITE, 
B.A. Tee, College, Cambridge. 
* This Work is designed to supply the want of a Text-book 





outed ning a general outline of Universal History, and toserve also 

as an tntrodtstion to Dr. White’s larger Work. 
White's other School Histories : 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 463 pages, 3s. 6d. 
FRANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 
bs ERSAL HISTORY, 689 pages, 7s.; or, in 3 separate 
SACRED *TSTORY, 187 pages, Is. Gd. 
ENGLAND for Junior CLasses, 189 pages, ls. 6d. 
SCOTLAND for JuNion CLASSES, 160 pages, Is. 6d. 
_Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London : —— Marshall & Co. 


With Prints, 32 
DE PORQUET'S FIRST. FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK ; or, Petites Histoires Intéressantes. 
Ditto FIRST ITALIAN READING BOOK. 


With Notes. 38. 6d. 

Ditto FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
38. 6d. 

Ditto SECOND FRENCH READING BOOK; 
or, Traducteur, 38, 6d. 

MANUAL of CONVERSATION in SPANISH. 
38. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING BOOK ; with Short 

HISTORY of “ENGLAND. With French Notes, 

38. 6d. 


Ditto in FRENCH. With English Notes. 3s. 6d. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


With Prints, 33, 6d, 
DE PORQUET’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE 
HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON. With Plates, Maps,&c. 3s. 6d. 
TESORETTO DELLO SCOLARE, for turning 
English into Itali 


NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES for 


all GR 
NEW KEY t - ITALIAN. With Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises 


Eng 
FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. Ls. 6d. 
ITALIAN ditto. 2s. 
ITALIAN PHRASES and DIALOGUES, 3s. 62. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUS- 
TUS COMTE. 1. By HARRIET 

MARTINEAU. 2 vols. large ane te 163, [Nearly ready. 
HEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR 
THEOLOGY. Sermons, by THEODORE PARKER, Author 
of*A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion,’ &c. An accurate 
Portrait of the poe engraved on Steel will be prefixed. Large 

Post Syo. cloth, ¢ [Vow ready. 














cond Edition of 
HISTORY of he HEBREW MONARCHY, 
from {he Administration of Samuel to a Babylonish 
i tivity. FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Formerly 
ee low of Bat iol College, Oxford, and Author of * The Soul; its 
Sorrows and Aspirations,’ &c. Large post Svo. cloth, 88 
N = ady. 
ms *y* The three preceding Works form Nos. I. to LV. “of C p ready. 
UARTERLY Series,” which is published by subscription. The 
subscription price of the four volumes for 1853 is 12. la, payable in 
advance. A prospectus of the Series may be had on applicats m. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand 








“ELEMENTARY BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION, 
LARKE'S (Rev. J.) ENGLISH PRIMER ; 
or, First Book in Spelling and Reading. i8mo. 6d, 
CLARKE’S ENGLISH MOTHER'S FIRST 
CATECHISM for CHILDREN. 18mo. $d. 


Lees Ger. Dr.) FIRST LESSONS in 
Ai 0 18mo. 9d. Also, FIRST LESSONS in 
SCOTTISH, IRISH, AMERICAN, GRECIAN, 

HISTORIES, and on COMMUN SUBJECTS. Isnn od cane 


GILES’S FIRST LESSONS in ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 18mo. 9d. 
GILES’S FIRST LESSONS inGEOGRAPHY. 


18mo. 9d, 


GILES’S QUESTIONS on the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT. 1Smo. 9d 


SOUTER'S PROGRESSIVE PRIMER in 
SPELLING and READING. ismo. 6d. 
STEPS. to KNOWLEDGE;; a Collection of 


useful Questions and Answ 
woth ast ers on Every- “Day Subjects. 18mo. 


THOMAS'S (Rev. R. J. J) RULES.for ENG- 
LISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 18mo. 2 

THOMAS’S ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, 
ASTROKOMY,and CHRONOLOGY, 12mo. éd. 

BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. 12mo, 10d. ; and 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 12mo. 9d. 

London: C. H. Law, School Bookseller, 1314 Fleetrstreet. 





In small ; Sto. “Third Edition, extra a am. . Bilt edges, 178. 6d.; orin 


HE PILGRIM: Ss PROGRESS. With Forty 
original Illustrations, by the late DAVID SCOTT, R.S. A. 
Portrait and Vignette Title. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 44, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; and 106, New- 
gate-street, London. 


In8 vols. demy Svo. with 56 } Portraits, price ‘Bh12s. ole 
IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of EN GLAND, 
in a Series of LIVES of EMINENT and ILLUST RIOUS 
BNGLISHMEN. on Edition. Edited by: GLO, GODFREY 
CUNNINGHAM; E 
A. Fullarton & Co. ite, Newgate-street, London; and 44, South 





IN THE PRESS, 


And will be published, in 1 vol. folio, price 108. 6d. as soon as q 
sufficient number of Subscribers can be obtained, 


SUPPLEMENT to the MONASTICON 

DIC@CBEsIS EXONIENSIS. Being a Collection of Records 
and Instraments further eines pe Ancient Conventual, 
Collegiate, amd E a in_ the Counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. By re EO RGE OLIVER, D.D. To correspond 
exactly in size, paper, 3 and type with the original work, and to 
contain a large fo Yaing Map of the Diocese of Exeter at the time of 
the Bpeatation of Monasteries. When published the price will be 
raise 


Subscribers’ names received by A. Holden, Bookseller, Exeter. 





Bridge, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 


THE TWIN SISTERS: 
A Novel. 
By LUCY FIELD, Authoress of ‘ The Two Friends.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 17. 11s. 6d. 


London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 








NOTICE. 
THE FIRST NEW NOVEL PUBLISHED ON MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PLAN. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 7s. neatly bound, 


MARGARET; 


OR, 
PREJUDICE AT HOME AND ITS VICTIMS 


‘The story of ‘Margaret’ must touch the hearts and consciences of men, if their religion be anything more than a 
pretence. How powerfully the story is told, how boldly and skilfully the characters are drawn, how true its moral and 
how severe its satire, no adequate conception can be formed, except by reading it. A more searching exposure and vigor- 
ous denunciation of the social vices of the age we have never read, nor a narrative of more varied and exciting adven- 
ture.”"— Morning Post. 

“‘ This is the first novel published by Mr. Bentley on his new system; and as it inaugurates a change of the utmost 
importance to the public, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to express our high sense of the motives which 
have induced Mr. Bentley to attempt so bold an enterprise. We thank him for the increased stores of intellectual enter- 
tainment with which, through his liberality and public spirit, our English homes will now be enlivened and improved.” 

Morning Post. 

“« Mr. Bentley has made one of the most important and significant announcements which have appeared in the literary 
world for many years past. Good and wholesome literature will now be placed really and truly immediately within the 
reach of the great body of readers, W ithout waiting for years until standard works are reproduced at a lower price, when 
the interest and novelty have in a great measure passed away. The measure, we have said, is certainly bold ;—the risk to 
the publisher greatly increased ; but we feel confident that the public will not be slow to appreciate the advantages which 
the enterprise and intelligence of Mr. Bentley have thus placed within their reach.” —Morning Herald. 


*,* The next Work (to be published with the M ines at the end of this month) will be: 


‘WALTER EVELYN; or, THE LONG MINORITY’ 


Ricnuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 
OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; HODGES & SMITH, Dublin; and of all Booksellers, and all Railway Stations. 


A TALE FOR THE ABERDEEN CABINET. 


Immediately, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. pgst 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE TURK AND THE HEBREW; 
THE RULE OF THE CRESCENT. 


A STORY OF REAL EVENTS AND LIVING PERSONS. 


TRACINGS; 
oR, } 
THE FOLLIES OF THE DAY. 
By TREVELYAN TURNHAM, Esq. 


1 yol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ERMENGARDE SYDNEY; 


OR, 


HOME SCENES. 


1 vol. price 4s, 


4. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


London, CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PU BLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been 
refunded his original outlay. They also Print in the first style, greatly unver the usual charges ; while their Publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular 
furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








London: Horz & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Now ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations by LORD GERALD FITZGERALD, 


SECOND EDITION OF ELECTRA. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ROCKINGHAM,’ 


From ‘ THE TIMES,’ October 20. 


«The author of ‘ Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling 
a pleasing story with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our daily walks, their language 
js natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the 
several characters in ‘Exgctra’ are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained to the very last 
chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe and Electra, are all finely drawn pictures, and are full of 
touches by a master hand. We know not when we have seen more exquisite painting than in the character of Electra, 
or more convincing evidence of the knowledge of human nature, in its subtlest, as well as most prominent features, than 
is revealed in the widely distinct characters of Lady Glenarlowe and her step-son.” 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry CoLBury, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


RRR 


Messrs. SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, of Belfast, having disposed of this Series to 
Mr. THOMAS HODGSON, of Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row, London, request that all Communications 
respecting Copyrights, Manuscripts, &c. &c., may be addressed to him. 

COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, Wholesale and Retail, are informed that ‘THE PARLOUR LIBRARY’ will be 


Printed and Published for the future in London, and may be had, as usual, through the different Agents in Town and 
Country. 











The Volume for NOVEMBER, will be 


MORDAUNT HALL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 
A Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. in boards ; or bound in cloth, gilt back, 2s. 
By the same Author, in this Series :— 
Two OLp MeEn’s Tares. 1s. 
PREVISIONS OF Lapy EvEtyyn. 1s. 
Emitia WYNDHAM. 1s. 
BrELLAH, BY FEUILLET. 


Witminetons. Is. 6d. 
TimE, THE AVENGER. ls. 6d. 
Tates OF First Frencu Revovrion. 1s. 


TALES OF THE Woops AND FIELDs. 1s. (Translated). 1s. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row ; 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price One Shilling, No. IL of 


“THE NEWCOMES” 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 2s. 6d., 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1854. 
With a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, and numerous Wood Engravings 
By JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 

Puncu Orrick, 85, Fleet-street. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Now complete in cloth, 5s., with Frontispiece, 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW, 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


In the same Series, APOCALYPTIC 
THE BOOK of REVELATION, 


Complete. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 








SKETCHES, New 

Editions, Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
| Index, &c. Sixteenth Thousand. 3 vols. feap. cloth gilt, 
| 9s. each, 


ST. MARK, now publishing in Numbers. PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures 


. on Daniel the Prophet. Ninth Thousand. Feap. 
Recently published, | cloth gilt, 9s. 


(THE CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD, THE FINGER of GOD. Second Edi- 
| 


New Edition. Feap. cloth gilt, 9s. tion. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[HE TENT and the ALTAR; or, (URIST OUR PASSOVER. A Com- 


Sketches of Patriarchal Times. A Companion Volume. ssgeenselbtapngencen _ — 
[In Preparation. | 1s CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 
FORESHADOWS; or, Lectures on Our | Nth Baition.  Feap, cloth, 3¢. 


Lord’s Miracles and Parables. In 2 vols. New Edition, OUR FATHER. Fourth Edition. With 


with Illustrations. 


gilt edges, 3s. 
ArTHuR Haul, VirtvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





M CS!c.—PIANOFORTES.—CATALOGUES 
p and PRICE LISTS (containing the particalars of the 
largest stock in Europe, printed from upwards of 300,000 plates), 
are to be had on application, gratis and postage may 
be given through any Music-seller or Bookseller in town or 
country. —Address— London: Robert Cocks & Co. New 
street, Publishers to the Queen. 
POPULARITY THE TEST OF MERIT. 
. The Forty-sixth Edition, 

AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CZERNY. Price 4s. 
Also, his MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING. Price 5s.— 
“ Imitated by all, equalled by none.” 


London: Robert Cocks & Co, New Burlington-street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 


N OZART’S DON JUAN.—Cheap and beauti- 
ful Edition, for Pianoforte Solo, complete, without Words, 

is published this day. Price 5s. (96 pages). Also, uniform, Boosey’s 

Editions of SONNAMBULA, NORMA, and LUCREZIA 

BORGIA. All 4s. entire. 

Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT. 
ICHARDS'S REMEMBRANCERS for 1854 


are now ready. 
ICHARDS'S UNIVERSAL DAILY RE- 
MEMBRANCERS, in 4to., at 3., 48., 68., and 98. 


ICHARDSS UNIVERSAL DAILY RE- 
MEMBRANCERS, in 8vo., at 38. 6d., 58., and 7a. 


ICHARDS'S POCKET DAILY REMEM.- 
BRANCER, in 18mo., at 18. 


HESE well-known Diaries are printed on the 
finest hot-pressed writing-paper, and are done up in the best 
style. They present every facility for recording business appoint- 
ments, and furnish a large amount of valuable information, care- 
fully corrected to the most recent date. 
C. Richards, Printer, Engraver, and Lithographer, 100, St. 
Martin’s-lane ; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. this day, ' 
ASES of BELIEF. An Examination of Chris- 
tianity, as a Divine Revelation, by the Light of ized 
Facts and Principles. Im Four Parts By EDWARD 
MIALL, M.P. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 




















This day, Second and Cheaper Edition complete, in feap, 8vo. cloth, 


price 3s. 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHAR- 
IST. By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, 
“ A work greatly needed in the Church of England."— rdian, 
pigaten: J. & ©. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. H. 
arker, 





R With 257 Illustrations, price 6s. 
a ANUAL of MINERALOGY; or, the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. By 24 NICOL, 
r aan. Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, 
veTdeen. 

“There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy 
which must recommend it to every one pursuing this branch of 
Science. The analyses given are more extensive and selected with 
more care than those to be found in any work on Mineralogy in the 
English language.”— Atheneum. 

Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, Booksellers to the Queen. 


WILL BE SUPPLIED ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Preparing for publication, in imperial 8vo. illustrated by nearly 
1,000 Engravings on Wood, to be completed in about 36 Parts, 
price One Shilling each, 
HEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTI- 
CAL, and ANALYTICAL, as applied and relating to the 
Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
F.R.S.E. M.R.LA., Founder and Principal of the College of Che- 
mistry, Live 1; Honorary Fellow of the New York College of 
Pharmacy ; Fellow of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; 
Membre de la Société d’Encouragement ; Membre de l’Académie 
Nationale de France ; Author of * Outlines of Analysis,’ * Chemis- 
try of Vegetation,’ * Influence of Chemistry ;’ and Editor of ‘ Mus- 
pratt’s Plattner on the Blowpipe,’ &€. &. &c. 
Embellished with a woes of 5 ces of distinguished 
Shemis' 


Dedicated to Professors Dumas and Kane. 
William Mackenzie, 4%, London-street, Glasgow ; 30, Chatham- 
street, Liverpool ; 5, Clerk-street, Edinburgh ; Pp st 
London ; 64, President-street, New York. 








H TOW, 





Just published, price 8s. 6d., an improved Edition of the 
ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. 
By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. Containing 5,000 Receipts in 
Trade and Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Ornamental and 
Scientific Processes, Chemical Preparations, Treatment of Diseases, 
Prescriptions, &c, 
J. Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
R. MERLE D*AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION. Oliver & Boyd’s Revised Editions 
containing the New Volume—Subject,“ THE REFORMATION 
in ENGLAND.” 


1, The FINEST LIBRARY EDITION. Large 


type, 5 vols. 8vo0. 578. 


2. The SMALLER LIBRARY EDITION. 5 
vols. post Svo. 208. 

*y* Referring to Vols.L, II. and IIL. of these Editions, the 
Author writes:—" I have revised this translation line by line, and 
word for word, and I have restored the sense wherever I did not 
find it clearly rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected. 

va IV. and 4 Sd minaret a eee 

The N j a separately—8vo. ; post . 68. 

E Hoburgh Oliver & oyd. Lenton: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a., or by post, 6s. 6d. . 
(HE REVEALED ECONOMY of HEAVEN 
A very thoughtful work =~ English Revi 
“A very thou ‘ul work.”— lew, - 
° Conteins pte powerful thought and able bs 


“ The tension of thought sustained from first to last with a really 
and Mignibed. and prety = a 2S ole 
Seer he ee, TF pos that he does not pander to any 
“The book is striking from the breadth and eget ay = 
views, 004 a aoe yet deep feeling with w 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
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econd Edition, small 5vo. price és. cloth, 
LA MIRACLES. By Ratpa Warpwow, D.D. 
Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London; and 44, 
South ‘Bridge. Edinburgh. 





Published on the 4th of May, 1853, in 1 vol. 4to. cloth, POUL 
NEW GREEK HARMONY of the FOUR 
includi 5.90 tae duct Treatise, and nu- 





OSP. 
8 Tables, stnitexes and 
sn 5 By ne NT ROUD, M. - 
Samuel amuel Bagster & Son y Sons, 15, . Paternoster-row, ] London. 


Tn small Syo. 521 pages, 78. 6: 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the ‘SENSES; or, 
Man in Connexion with a Material World. Illustrated by 
44 | Engravings on Wood. By RUBERT 8. WYLD. 
“A more amusing and maeeeve volume on such a subject 
never came under our observati 
Church of England Quarterly Review (2nd notice). 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ONDON and COUNTY JOINT-STOCK 
HOTEL COMPANY. age | Registered, 7 & 8 
Victoria, cap. 110. an nb 1,000,0002, in 500,000 shares of 21, each. 
Offices — No. Adel Iphi.— Public attention having 
recently been directed by th the press to the removal of an abuse in 


CHILLES LIFE INSURAN ICE COMPANY, 

25, CANNON-STREET, CITY.—The advantages offered ee 

this Bociety Pod Sesnatty, Economy, and lower Rates of Premium 
most other 

No charge is made for Policy Stamps or Medical Fees. Policies 





our social system, almos' toa the 
romoters of the London al County Joint-Stock LIS 
eel that it would be superfluous to enter into lengthened arguments 
in favour of any measure having such a tendency ; they pes 
without further preface, beg to invite the attention of all parties 
interested in hotel mavagement and charges to the following 


Loans granted to Policy-holders. 

For the convenience of the working-classes, Policies are issued 
as low as 201, at the same rates of premium as laager Policies, 

Prospectuses and full particalere james be ¢ obtained on applica- 
tion to TAPLIN, Secretary, 





arrangements, wach ¢ the ey in contemplation—viz., 
one or more hotels, be the name of this Association, upon a 
first-rate scale in London. Sco branches in the principal towns of 
the United Kingdom, o' ng for ie 
every grade, with an  . and liberal published tariff,— 
bining the Continental and American system of Tables ‘Titote 
and public rooms with the comforts of an English hotel—abolishing, 
in every form, the objectionable practice of a charge for attendance, 
modifying the present cha or avarenents, lights, &c., an 





NGINEERS’, MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 

MUTUAL LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Head Office 

345, Strand, London. . 

aoa Beton —a division of profits will take place at the end 

of the year 14854. All persons who have paid twoannual premiums 

will be entitled to share therein. Policies to participate in the 
bonus: must, therefore, be effected in the course of th his year. 





rges fo: 
ae the medium of thee Electric Telegraph 
bowen ion between the Company’s various establish: 





L?: ONDON CHARTERED BANK. of AUSTRA- 
Charter ; Offices, Cannon- 
street, City, Bhs TERS of VOREDIT and BILLS of EXCHANGE 
are GRANTED on the branches of this Bank at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Geelo’ 
Drafts on the Auaeslion Colonies negotiated and sent for collec- 
tion. By order of the Court, . BELL, Secretary. 


— promoters feel assured that the Ln developement of these 
arrangements will tend at once to dispel the existing feeling of 
doubt and dissatisfaction experien by those who are now 
laced at the mercy of proprietors of hotels, and ‘that such estab- 
ishments as this Company contemplate will offer unusual in- 
ducements for habitual resort. They would further point out to 
the that the mode of raising the capital of 








ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s-place, 


the Company in small Shares, will create a diffusiveness of inter- 


est, tl must, of itself, incure ultimate success, and thereby 
ample dividends to the S Shareholders 
ited more fully the views and intentions 





falgareg square. Lond 
PARTIES om af @ MON EY are 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of In- 
terest may be ay with pet rfect Security. 
Interest payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


HE COSMOS INSTITUTE. Provisionally 

Registered, pursuant to 7th and sth Victoria, cap. 110. 

Capital 50,0002, in 50,000 shares of 1/. each, payable upon final 
registration. 





Patrons, 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster. ;The Baron Alexander von 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of | Fumboist, F.R.S. Member of 
Ormonde, K.P. reign institutes, &¢ 
Te Right Hc Hon. the Earl of The Richt Hon, Lord Alfred 
e' Page 
The a "iten the Earl of | Rear-Admiral Se Taedssae 
fort, K.0.B. F.K.S. 


Harrio ington. 
The Rig t Hon. the Earl of | Austen H. Lasard, Esa. M.P. 


Dey 
The Rig ht Hon. Lord de Mau- | Le Chevalier. 3 Colquhoun, 


ley, a 
The ‘Right Hon. Lord Robert Alderman Sir James Duke, 
Grosvenor, M.P. M.P. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop Alderman Sir R. W. gy 
of Salisbury. 1c harieg | Purton_ Coo) Esq. 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop | .C. M.A, LL.D. M. s L. 
f St. David's. n Guafees Teed, Esq. QC. 
The zo Rev. the Lord Bishop | a RS.L. 
of Gloucester. | Edwin James, Eos Cc. 
ba Right Rey. the Lord Bishop ‘George . Ze James Squibb, Esq 
of Worcester. 


‘rustees. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. | —— John Kennard, Esq. 


Executive 
Preijet The Right Hon, Toa STANLEY pak? D.C.L. 
ice- President—Sir J. DORA 


Lord Seen Jocelyn, M.P. He we eam Esa. ‘FSA 
Edward Ho “deme Esq. ew San Asher Goldsmid, Esq, 
Philip Edw. e8, Esq. B. M.R.S.L. 

Walter gone Bryant, Est. A pes Esq. M.A. D. C.L. 
Hyde Clar'! MRSL 


e, Esq 
Sir Wallan Cubitt, F.R.S. 





of the Keneiniien. are now published. The Seeretary will be in 
attendance, daily, from Ten to Four, at the Company's Offices, 
6, John-street, Adelphi, where all communications and appli- 
cations for 8 to be 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIF E 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chathes esc yw Biotin London. 








Directo’ 
William Butterworth Ba: fey, E Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deprity- “Ciairma 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, ee 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Maj or Henderson. Major Turner. 
1, Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
a BON Us for the present year is the sare as ‘that declared 
ae viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
perl yaa have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


ag and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 
The 4 has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 


and Bo 
yt Tables of Rete, beth English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Offi 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


I J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





} + 


tin Income Tax.—Every panes assured in this Society 
is entitled to have the amount of t) ual premium paid for 
assurance, or for a def annuity on his a — or the life of 
his wife, deducted from any profits or gains in » which he 
shall be liable to be assessed under either of the yok D. and 
E. of the Income Tax Act. 
By Order of the Board, ANTHONY PECK, Assist. Actuary. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, ee, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Directors, 
E CHISHOLM, Chairm 
RICHARD HARTLEY RENNEDY X, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Colonel Michael E. pagal. William Morley, Esq. 


Francis Brodi Robert Francis P . 
ploxegter De Rol fert irene Esq. M. a ‘ower, Esq. 


ohn Inglis Jerdein, E: Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esa. a ig Veltens. Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. v. F. W. J. . Vickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved princip! 
of Mutual Assurance. e funds are accumulated for the exc a- 
sive benefit of the Poliey-Reldees. under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are Gane annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premium 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a Report of the business for the last yeaz 
= presented exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory progress. 

It appeared that whilst the Assurances d in 1851 were 44 per 
cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 ag cent. beyond those of 1819, 
and 130 PP cent. beyond those of 1848, the Assurances efiected in 
1852 considerably exceeded those of ish. $25 new Policies having 
been issued in that year, coverin: Assurances to the extent of 
186,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted to 6,106l. 15s. 1t 
also a that the transactions of the first a saauike of the 

present year were greater than those of the corresponding months 
of 1852, or of any preceding year, whilst during the woete period 
refe to, the claims arising from deaths were much below their 

ted amount. A resolution was thereupon passed, continuing 





| and Aistinctive features of the Company 


Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
ag “ risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

- Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


on oliey f Stamps paid by the Compang, 

Loans granted on approved Personal Securi 

Assured not restricted in their Tints of —4 as in most other 
Companies, but may. proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 





Dou a Serna Es 
Alexander ae Croll, Esq. Pryes Loved £sa. M.P. | merel primes the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
Col. St. John urt. | MAAS intended visit. 
Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
Bankers — Messrs. Maywood, Kennard & Co.; Messrs. Herries, | mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
arqubar security. 
The capital of the Institute will be sopropriated i in} i Pr mn and every information, may be obtained upon 
the Institute of Mr. Wyld’s interest in the area o square, licati the Resident Direct 





in the model, buildings, and extensive + ed at resen 
existing in the building, and in making great alterations and 
additions to the present structure, and completing the collections 
of costumes, maps, charts, models, and boo 

Every shareho! der w wil be entitled to a personal admission to the 
Exhibition Rooms, e General Lectures, and to all the privi- 
aed of the Tustitate, subject to the direction of the Executive 

ci 

Every holder ¢ Twenty Shanes will be entitled to write one 
admission each day; but no holder of more than One Hun 
Shares shall 7 allowed to issue more than Five such admissions 
on the same 

Itis —— that after payment of dividends any surplus revenue 
which may remain shall be devoted to the promotion of science, in 
= with the Institute, in such manner as the Council may 

etermine. 

It is intended to apply for 4 Royal Charter or for a special Act of 
Parliament for incorporatio 


By oa of the Bxcoutiry, Council, 


NLEY, President. 
Offices, 37, St. James’s-street. 
Applications for prospectuses and shares to be made to Messrs. 
Bragg & Stockdale, 31, Throgmorton-street ; or to the offices of the 
Institate, er St. James’s-street. 


Vy ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London: established 1842.— Various 
special advantages afforded to Assurers and Annuitants. Loans 





granted. 
Bret information om PS RUHEACTLnY, a, 
Cc 4 A 
__ Active Agents wanted. send 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, apn 57, panes Cross, Westminster. 


Kirkman D. Hod ae > 
Thomas Hod, "Es . 





Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq, "B.S. 
William Davis, Esq. Poy Lance fot I Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Eg Petty Muspratt, Esq 
James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S., e Hampden Turner, Esa. E.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

NOTICE. 
made for Policy Stamps. 

. The present eptennial period, prior to the next Division of 
Profits, will terminate on the 2nd 0 July, 1854 :—All Policies now 
(and afterwards continued in force for five years) on the 
Putepeting Scale ium, will share in the Surplus. 

-rospectuses and Forms of | ag apply at the “Offices as 


abore, oF bo pay of the Companys teeny eUCKEE, Becretary. 


N.B. No chai 





a reduction of 30 per cent. on the Premiums payable on al! Poli- 
cies on the participating scale, on which five or more annual pre- 
miums had been previously made. 

Credit is allowed for the Annual Premiums for the first five 











years, 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction. 
Age jAnnual Reduetion Annual 
when Ameund | > Premium 
Assured. nikon oad. 30 per scent. now payable. 
2 | £10 £7 6 | £6 5 8 £12 3 
25 1,000 23 0 | 16 2 0 
35 1,500 | 4315 ° 3012 6 
45 2000 | soll | 2 56 8 3 








A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 





GQOLICITORS’ an and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 


NCE SOCIETY 
52, Chancery-lane, London. 
ubscribed Capital, aopnedt. 


8 
The Society presents the following & Rance tag 
The security ofa subscribed capital of 1, 0000002, 
Exemption of the assured from all liability. 
particular to young lives. 

Participating rs sep participating premium 
In the former 80 per cent., or four-fifths of the profits, are 
divided amongst the assured triennially, either by way of addi- 
pam to the sum assured, or in diminution of premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on capital for a guaranteed fund, or on any other ac- 


count. 
Policies free of stamp duty and indisputable, except in case of 
u 
At the General Meeting, on the 31st of Ma: ay last, a bonus was 


declared of nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the amount assured, 
or at the rate of from 30 to upwards of 60 per cent. on the premi- 








wee iheien, share in the profits, even if one premium only has been 


Next division of profits in 1856. 
he Directors meet on Thursdays at 2 o’clock. Assurances may 
effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Boolety. ¥ am prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be o 
CH rRRLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDO?D DON, 


SHARE OF PROFIT SIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
ma. ~~ effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850. and 
maining in force at each Septennial peed of division, will par per 
ticipate in FOUR-FIFTHS of me t Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those Profits, and ing to the 
in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The Prem me 8 se uired by this Society for insuring youn 
lives are lower than in many other old-established CE _ 
Insurers are fully presected om all risk by an ample 

d in addition to Se accumulated funds derived from fom the 
investments of Premium 

je Sames paid by the Office. 

uses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street. ae or of any of the Agents of the Society. 











CHABLES HENBY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, TuRocMoRTON-sTREET, Bank ; and 14, Patt Mati, 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. ia Humphery, Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. ngleby, 
Thomas Kelly. "Esq, ‘Ald. 


Thomas Cam lin, sq. 
James Clift, Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Petes. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, 0: Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured — protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of 350,0001., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an income of 77,0001 a year. 

















Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits.) Without Profits 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 11 3 | 255 207 
40 5 0 169 307 21410 
50 1141 | 11910 468 40 
6 | 324! 3170 612 9 6 010 











Mutual Branch 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards ann , to participate in four-fifths, or 80 


me cent. of the = 

Fy fit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
oo iy apeiied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in ca: 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent reduction 
in oe fatare annual payments for life of from 34 to 11 per cent, 
comed ing to the age, and a reversionary increase varying from 

66 to 28 per —_- on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on 
the sum assu! 

One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
os a Canon the Policy at 5 per cent.,or may be paid off at any 

me W ou’ tice. 

Claims paid in one month - proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon ap’ apenves securi 

olicy Sta: mpe, 
The Medical Officers attend every Ar at Throgmorton-street, at 
a quarter before 2 o’clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 
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DROMOTER LIFE ASSURAN CE AND 
P ANNUITY COMPANY 
9, Chatham-place, New Bridge street, London. 
EsTaBLiSHED IN 1826, Sunscripep CapitaL, £240, 

This Society effects every description of Life Assurance on most 
fayourable terms, both on the penne | and non-bonus systems. Its 
on-bonus rates are low, and the following examples exhibit the 
daditions made to the beneticial policies at the last three divisions 
of profits. 


X PECTACLES. _BROOKS om DoLtonp’s), 
OPTICIAN, &c., respectfully solicits from the public a con- 
of their ag daving had upw: of twenty 

x perience in Dollond’s house, they may rey o on his caper 
ae suiting the most defective Mey “a with p C- 
ry Sodeeete Fes rices. Also Tel esoipes. , 
sy and Glasses, Nautical ot Survey Instruments, 

Kuics, Guster ke &e. of ev / Deseri i. 

41, LUDGATE-STKEET, St. Paul's. (Established 1848.) 





bin 





A OB E $i MANUFACTURER of Micnoscorss, 
16 JE Pass. PARIS, informs gentlemen 
ested in Microsco {iy many icroscopes are sold in London 
and other pests of Great Britain as of his manufacture which Sane 
anal Saoeee & i - eS nouns. ie therefore gives notice that n 
shou: 
hig name fad address rega’ as genuine unless engraved with 
udents’ Microscopes, 2 Object-glasses—N. 
(4 inch)—2 Siso-gloces te a Mabegany box, 110 Denes pam, Be, 8 

















4 2 |, bel annus | pense Benne | 
a $5) Annual mus | of the 
618 eslS2] “Pre | added in’ aiied in| added in| three 
2/2 g3i23) mium | 1si2 | isi. | isma | Divi- 
&|4 <a) & | sions. 
aes Z£aedi&Badi£iadi£endi£ad 
ys3s| 400, 33} 14] 12 9 4/1613 4 | 27 1220 | 2818 1) 734 3 
1539) 4000 32 | 13 |103 13 4 (107 9 10 (228 6 0 261 7 45973 2 

|no0 98 | 13] 2512 5/28 6 1/5916 1) 67 1 8 1553 10 
* |'500, 36| 13 | 1412 1/114 3 3] 3010 8/3411 2 795 1 
oo | 500, 96 | 18 | 





the Army, Navy, and Militia, Diseased Lives, and 
ety beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured on 


ee a et made for Policy Stamps; and notices of assign- 
ent —  ecunowledged and registered, and a Form of Assign- 
met packer and “ail forer articulars, may be obtained at 
Y e3, 
ostiin. ‘a ToHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


NAvoe tere PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, ke. 
GRACECHURCH i wig LONDON. 
Established December, 
Chair el Hayhurst eens, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington, Bea. 
THE THIKD DIVISION OF PROFITS MADE UP TO THE 
20Tm NOVEMBER oe 


he Directors have the that the 
BF of surplus profitin the Life me: de = een accrued 
in the five years ending 20th November, 1852 (after providing 4 
the present value of all the liabilities in that class), was 242,627 
which has been duly apportioned amongst the members, either in 
reductions of their premiums for the next five years, ending on the 
sith November, 1857, or by bonuses added to the sums assu 
The uctions very — 5 percent. to *9 per cent. from the 


original p e at the part; one 
the! time the policy wooo in force, and the bonuses ‘add ed fro 
° aoe _ to 75 per cent., on the premiums paid during the last 


ane snamber of policies donned a the 20th Nov. last was 14,856. 
The annual income, 7001. 11s. 5d, 
And the amount of capital, Sra. 606L 58. 7d. 
Arising entirely from the premiums a by members, who are 
themselves the sole propesesers, aud among whom, alone, the 
- i the profits are divided. 

RECTORS Law also to sumeumnee that from this date no 
ps Put ie made. Policies, 


tisfacti. 








Sted | in nthe Tmeomne Tax Act, passed in the last 
session of Parliament, allowing persons to deduct from their 
returns to the Commissioners the amount of all premiums paid 
for assurances or deferred annuities effected on their own lives, 
and of that of their wives, to the extent of one-sixth part of the 
whole amount of their oy ol and gains. 

Office may avail themselves of this 


PrTnie abatement can only be made b: Gotaction from the assess- 
ment of profits and under Schedule D or E, and not in any 
way interfering with the Premiums to be paid to the Institution. 

MEMBERS may obtain Loans on the Securities of their Poli- 
cies to the amount of the value of each Policy. 
rs are reminded that the Premiums in on the Ist 


hat dat 
t Report of the Direc- 
tors, “y 4 he oe on application at the Office 

_Bept. 19. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


M ETEOROLOGY.— Neonerti & ZAmBRA’s 
hy THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
A beg to inform Scientific ae that ~ PATENT 
MakiMU THERM OMETER may np hi f the prin- 
on Opticians in _ one yy As it tis Probable that inter- 
r to e Invention, 
Hearn ON SORETTT TI < :ZAMBRA "ies t y submis the following 
letter received by them from J. Giaisuer, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in coostams 
use for nearly twelve ‘months :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham, 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, Th have no 
hesitation in confirming the Xpinion v Hai to = in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting ay new Maximum Thermometer ; 
since eS time the Instrument eaten 
received by the observers of the Baitish” "Meteorologi 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinite! y 
better any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, James GLAISHER.” 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the I and Patent 
Neorertr & ZamBra, Meteorological es Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Publi ¢ is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC Lae pen Sa of this Depart. 
ment, which, from the vast 
is institution, exhibit a d 


All persons Assured in this 














of pe not hitherto ap- 
proached Cy ay sel stock of “wee superior Portrait 
and randecape Lenses mses, Pure Chemicals, 

CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a CLASS of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY, in the Laboratory, on Sept. 1, for Medical 
Students, Sone, ‘Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishing to investi- 

gate any cular branch of Chemical Science. A Select Class for 
sities and ry Juvenile Class in the morning. Also, on the same 

r. Holmes commenced his Course o 
thems qqubracing imple prast ical Analyzing 
Soils, Manures, &c., and I ction in the Application of Che- 
mical Science to the general routine of Farming operations. The 
Pivilege of free admission to the Tnstiteticn is granted to all 
WF — the evenings of pone} acts y to the 8 it b 
or terms and furt aa a) the Secretary ; 
Post inclose two postage stam) rs apply . 


SENSITIVE POSITIVE PAPER for PRINT- 
joe BLACK; wr for Collodion and other Negatives: 


su of one dozen, 5, 6d. 

ALB WUMER IED positive (sensitive), 6e. 6d. per packet. 

i E AME APER, ly for use, 10s. 6d. per 

= et ; ~-E.. ® ae, developes easily. 

Ee of the above papers 7by9 An sie to 0 
an kind of PREPARED PHO' OGKAPHIC PAPERS to 


Unters containing a town refere r a post-offi der, ad- 

iressed to Mr. MARK CALOT, 1, Clipland’splace, Claph 
and’s-pl Claphi 

Juad, will receive prompt attention, . ne 








OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
=. Exhibition Jurors’ » p. 27 
“Mr. ares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity my Bred by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and ns rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefu ‘ully h in the central and oblique pencsla.” 
Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
4 furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
Sapaten, There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
- wie = t licati: 
ogues sent upon applica’ + 
A. Ross, 2, F: ilding High Holborn, 
PRIZE MEDAL FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
OLLODION PICTURES of great intensity, 
and with beautiful half tints, can be obtained with the 


greatest ease and certainty by the use of the new Collodion, pre- e 
pared only by Horne, Tuorxtawaite & Woop, Opticia: th 
e 


1 and 123, Rewmate-dtrest, London; and manufacturers 0! 
best Photograp Apparatus and Chemicals, wholesale and re 
POSITE ‘ES bert mae ae great beauty are obtained by a 
ing on AW d by Horne & Co, at Se. per quire, 
*y* An = ‘Catalogue of P PP and 
Chemicals free by post. 


GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, by W. H. Toornrawarre, con- 
fainins m bey 2, the “ar w Processes, with the Stereoscope, &c., just pub- 
shed, price 2s. 

















VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris. we Nubi ay: = at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153, Flee ppa- 
ratus of every ‘Deseription, and cae Chemicals ae the practios of 
Peotegeehy in all its Bran 
Calotype, ‘aguerreotype, and @ Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Biayv & Lone, O and Photographieal 
Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, F leet-street, 
London. —*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 





NACHErs NEW MODEL, with inclinable 


may be seen and obtained of Mr, 8. HI 
Fleet-strect, after the 1st of November. - ee 


CKLAND'’S HOSPITAL MICROSCOPE.~— 
£ full-sized iacteqment, with rack-work coarse adjustment, 
tangent screen adjustment, concave mirror, wer, atidlos stage, 
ooey ae of! being inclined, of first-rate woman, = 80 
that po! ng apparatus and the various accessories of 
ebenplate instrument e can at any time be added. Price 44 quineea 
Achromatic co so asto define sharply, 
in brass Comes with adapters :—One-inch, 21a. ; Half-inch, 3ls. 6d. ; 
Quarter-inch, 42s.—W M. ACKLAND, 93, Hatton-garden, London. 


ICROSCOPES.—Mr. Pritcnarp’s NEW 
ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, with triangular bar 
rack adjustment, price. complete, including object-glass, Four 
Guineas.—8. STRAKER wall "be re happy to forward. free, 0} my << 
Prices of Microsco, Appara Objects. — Also, price 
plain, or 36a. coloured. the new ae of Mr. "Pritchard's History 
of Infusorial Animeloul ales, Living and Fossil,’ conta: descrip- 
tions of every spec’ reign and British including ose nu- 
merous and Beameifur cell organisms, the Bacillaria—“ There is 
no work extant in which so much valuable information concerning 
Infusoria ( Animalcu! can be found, and every Microscopist 
should add it to his library."—SWiman’s Journal. 
162, Fleet-street, London. 











AVIS’S RECONNOITERING TELE- 
SCOPE.—To be had of the Maker, Hy DAVIS, ras, Opti 

cian, Derby.—Price of the Telescope, sent 
Telescope, with additional Eve plece and Stand, ou sientiy" power- 

ful to show Saturn’s Ring, 31. 2s. 

A simple and efficient” MICROSCOPE, well adapted for Bota- 
wr and kindred passes, price ol. This Instrument has a 
< ‘oddington ak teen other Lenses, Rou, sagt and Fine Adjustment, 








T. GODDARD, AstronomicaL TELESCOPE 
MAKER, JESSE COTTAGE, WHITTON, near Isleworth, 








TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
a ry BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 

Photographical Instrument Makers,’ invite attention | te their 
stock of TEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in variou teri: 

the: rge assortment of STEREOSCOPIC "PICTURES 
for the came in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pi ctures, for minute 
ness of —— and truth in the representation of natural objects, 
are unr 

Buanxp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 
compound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion with the capability of receiving — ipa from Co- 
lours wae ao not act on the ordina SRT pase 
The N W DEVELO PING SULUTION for POSITIVE PIC- 
TURES ah, anything hitherto offered to Photographers, It 
does 3 stain the plates, aly —— panes to the picture, and 
nse, Cameras, Apparatus 1d Pure Chemicals of a 

Ss on are emicals of eve: e- 

oqgetien used in P! : - 


yp & Lona, Opticians. photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative bey we 153, Fleet-street, 1 London. 











HOTOGRAPHY. . — Bromides of Cadmium, 

MEd a jactice may 
and every a em u r Pho phic p: ice, mi! 
ro of WILL enristey Photographic Chemist, 1 

born-bars Comey 3 Eymend) 

v - ds for ditto, Photographic Papers, ditto 

prepared for u fase Plates, Cyanogen Soap, and every descrip- 

tion of material | pertaining to Photography. 


[MEROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO. Guasisrs, 289, 5: STRAND, have, by a new 
mode of ——— 4 equal, they may say 
rior, in senstt negative wo pene aepiitios to every 
er hitherto published : { by —r and appreciation 
sa ‘or which their manufacture been esteemed, are 


pparatus, Pure Chemicals, and every spqptennent for the Prac- 
ua of Photography. Instruction in the A 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. — OrtewILL’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 

is superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of 
r ¢ any fi ustment, its extreme 

portability, and its adaptation fort taking eit! = Views or Portraits. 
ry description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, may be 
obtained: at his eat Soc yh a otte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
odels, &c, made to order or 























—New 
oma drawiags—The’ Trade supplied, 


YANOGEN SOAP, for rEMovine all kinds of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC stai NS. Beware of purchasing spurious 
and worthless imitations of this valuable detergent. The genuine 
is made -_ y by the taventer, and is secured with a red labe 
reane each pot, bearing this s pamns and address :—RKRICHARD 
THO MAS, Cha Manu facturer of pure —— raphic ¢ Che- 


bh 10, Pall ; nag 0! 
mists, in Pots, at 1 and 38. 6d. each, throagh “Messrs. 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul's - +-T 4 and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 


Wholesale Agents. 


FAst INDIA CADETS receiving appointments, 

on application to Messrs. CHRISTIAN, will be furnished 
with Estimates, giving the entire cost of an Outfit aay eh quantivies 
required, for the route via Egypt or the Cape. N& 
RATHBONE Manuiaebaring Outfitters, 11, Wigmorestct= 
Parties wai upon with Samples within one hundred miles of 
London, if required. 


O CHESS PLAYERS.—The STAUNTON 

CHESSMEN made under the sanction and with the entire 

~ onrte 18 of the celebrated player Howard Staunton, Esq. and 

adopted b: by all the most ag ye chess players. Seamer one 
ew. 3 58. per on; ditto, Carton-pierre Casket, 35s. 

bs. Sold whatenie’ by the a -~%. SP pan u- 

——. Robes. t Hatton-garden, and may be hod at all Fancy 

Repositories throughout the Kin gdom.—Observe, each set bears a 

facsimile of Mr. Staunton’s siguat ure, 














Middlesex, (removed —_ ‘London,) 
1 use, of Lent quality, 
at the following rates :-— 
TELESCOPES. 
Approx.length. Aperture. 

4 to ee... we es esem.... £7 7 

5to 6“ -44 “ with 4 powers.... 1414 

O09 Be won ** with 4 powers.... 17 17 

9toll”... eS) 4 » 

Sn Ee esiscnetel “ with 





9 e 
Terrestrial power, 15¢. ie" from ii. to wi extra 
Excellent PORTRAIT COMBINATIONS, of diam 
mounted in brass, with delicate he adves ustment, 31. 38. : it will, “eke 
pee ES 44inches. The 3; Combination, taking portraits to 
inches, 71. 7. 


OHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN, ManvuractureR 
of CHEMICAL APPARATUS, MINERALOGIST, and 
PTICIAN, No. 10, Pimsbury-square, Manufactory 119 & 120, 

Quant -row, London ; removed from 53, Baker-street. 


CIENTIFIC and TECHNOLOGICAL EDU- 
CATION IN or wing Suhparteer | ees a large assort- 
ment of Apparatus and M athe yur pted to this use. 
See * Speci: eport’ on Grants aid th e purchase of A A 
for Instruction in 8c M.A. 
F.R.S8., Her Majesty's In: hb Scheels &c. Jan. 5th, \s5a— 
Minutes of thet ommittee of Council on Education. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 


“A CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—At 5, 10, 
12, and 15 Guiness, with all the recent improvements. 
Microscopic Objects in great variety. Glass Plates, Balsam, and 
the materials required t Oy the Sihe Microssopist, The cheap en eB 
at 5 Guineas is sufficient ( Ear for most purposes required by 
the Saget of Botany, Chemistry, or Medicine. 
HN J. GRIFFIN, 10, Pinsbury-square, London. 


HEMICAL TESTING IN THE ARTS — 
Graduated Apparatus for determining the strength an 
purity of Acids, Alcalies, Bleaching Pow: boa Vinegar, Nitre, 
ndigo, &c. Hydrometers of every ption, graduated with 


eae emical Thermometers. 
OHN J. GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 


YDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, &c.— 
Improved and Cheap Apparatus for teaching in Schools 
those branches of Experimental Science which relate to the physi 
cal Bee Water P of air and water. Air-pump and Apparatus to use 
with it. Water Pumps, W Wheels, &c. 
OHN J. GR FFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 


ORTABLE CABINETS of CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. At 16. 318. 6d., 428, 522. 6d, These contain 
Apparatus and Materials suitable for ers. 
A Large Cabinet suitable for a Schoo master, 5 guineas. An 
Analysen Collection, suitable for the qramination of Minerale, 
a A more complete set in two Cabin: guineas. 
or further Pritosoph consult Griffin’ 's Tilustrated 5 Catalogu 
Chemical and — “wa Apparatus, 200 pages, Svo. with oY 


“soi 
On 3% J. GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y, DAGUERREOTYPE, 
TALBOTYPE, ke — Apparatus and Materials of ithe 
Gensription, for taking Ph phic Pictures on Silver, G 
per. They may be ned complete sets or separately. A An 
Titactreted Priced Catal. of "Phota tographic Apparatus, price 2d, 
JOHN J. GRIFF N. 10, Finsbury-square, on. 
N INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Collections 
of Specimens of Minerals, Metallic Ores, Rocks and Petri- 
factions, of various extents, from 100 to 1,000 specimens, and se a 
pest variety of pri ao 1 a 1 guines to 30 guineas each oe 
he specimens may Mahogany Cabinets if di 
7 Collections of seater ny Cabinets for tol 100 » speci 
neas. 
tion, a ectable for for'a a public institution, 700 bas ‘allen, with 


fine fossils, 
many ISIN J GRIFFIN, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 
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TO PUBLIC COMPANIES, MERCHANTS, BROKERS, AUC- 
TIONEERS, AUTHORS, and the PUBLIC generally. 
DAWSON, Printer, 1484, Penna 
eCity, begs to, draw steenion, to his whe «1 assortment 


of T 
Pp =—— lets, and Jobbing. ft 
“and assures his | ren they may rely upon 





for 
every description, 





t neatn an charges. 
oat C. Cc. Des “vould be iad to treat for the printing of a Magazine 
or Periodi 








RicHaRpss PRINTING - OFFICE, — 100, 
Sr. MARTIN’s-LANE, CHARING-cROSS. —Established nearly 
Fifty Years.—Books, Sermons, Pamphlets. Periodicals, Catalogues, 
Prospectuses, Railway and Insurance Work, and all kinds of 
Miscellaneous Printing, carefully executed. Embossed Printing 
for the Blind, on the most eggpeved system. Accuracy, Neatness, 
Expedition, and Moderate Prices, may be relied on. 


LITHOGRAPHY. : 
ETHERCLIFT & DURLACHER, Litho- 
graphic Artists and Printers, 18, Brewer-street, Golden- 


square, 
Railwa: 
Musi 








Plans and Sections. 
"1 c¢ Titles ae Canta. os 
Plans of Estates and Drawin andsca| 
F _—— of Ancient and Modern Writings ce P illuminated M MSS. 
Circulars, Invoices, and every other description of Lithography, 
executed in the best ley with economy and despatch. 
n Articled Pupil wanted. 


ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive premises, larger and more ——. than any other 
establishment in the world, are now i. pt carry out with 
rfection and d n all those 
ranches of Artistic Lithography for which ther have 50 50 
ion been pre-eminent. Colour-printing, as perfected by them, is 
veniered available, from the rapidity and ec economy with which it 
is produced, for every  parpess o of illustration, either fac-similes of 
negara or — piles ikewise to the ee of pattern- 
Pooks show cards, &o, Every description o: im geome - Drawing, 
Plan n Work, and “all kinds o: r pro- 
camenee a peneene or the trade, with a rapidity + superiority of 











peineigal assistant and designer to the late W. H. Mogge- 
id Dentist to the Royal “ami, )has REMOVED from 
Stan and the Old Kent-road, to 332, Oxford-street, corner of 
Regent-circus, where he continues tot fix artificial teeth on all the 
newest styles extant. Gutta Percha Gums, if prefe to gold or 
bone. A single tooth, 3s. 6d. 3 Sto ping, 28. a}, pooling, 28. 6d. 
Professional orders wit t d gold plates 
bought or taken in exchange.—A pupil wanted. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY ae 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth, 
as not to distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
pte they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
rior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
— re the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared W hite ity inthe Constrestion of Artifie ial 
Teeth, Gums, and r. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 61, LOWER GROSVENOR- STREET, GROSVENOR- 
SQUARE, sole INVENTOR and PATENTE E.—A new, original, 
and invaluable woe sar consisting in the OS Ite —_ the 
most absolu' and_ success, of CHEMICALLY-PRE- 
PARED Wil E FINDIARUBBER as a lining to ithe ordinary 
gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of this application 
may be briefly noted ina few of their most —— features, as 
the following :—All sharp edges are avoid 0 springs, wires, or 
fastenings are required; a greatly Aacermone P mai mic of suction is 
supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto whol _ unattainable, and a 
fit perf with the most unerring accura/ s secured ; while, 
from the softness and flexibility of the agent emiploy ed, the greatest 
support is given the vining teeth w loose, or rendered 
_ er by the absorption of the gums. The eels of the mouth 
xert no agency on the chemically-prepared White INDIA- 
RUBBER, and as it is a non- -conductor, fluids of any temperature 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
all of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 














style h uncombined. Estimates given.—17, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’ 's Inn-fiel a 
VERY MAN hisOWN ENGRAVER.—The | Provided agai 


exquisite and_ beautiful ART r SKETCHING oy 
SCAPES, &c. from Nature in true Perspective, and the ART of 
DR. RAWING and COPYING PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS. Either of the above exquisite Fine Arts will be 
TAUGHT in One Lesson, w ne rfect accuracy, ease, and quick- 
hess, by PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, The necessary. articles 
will be forwarded with the instructions for Drawing and Copying, 
and no expensive apparatus requi Further information may 
be obtained, gratis, by inclosing a directed envelope to Mr. A. B. 
Cleveland, 15, Western Cottages, Brighton. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK SOENT, Clockmaker to the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 3 to announce that, under the will 
of the late E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exclusively to all his 
patent _ and business, at 61, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, 
= iy urret Clock and ‘Compass Factory, at Somerset-wharf, 


RIZE MEDAL—WATHERSTON & 
BROGDEN’S GOED haw 5 ae , by Troy Weighs) od realis- 

able value, and the Wo The 
gold in the chains d hased a "the price 
“ Here’s the note ; 


charged. 
How much the chain weighs to the utmost carat 
The fineness of the gold, and charge for fashion.” 











aA 





provided tri by the peculiar nature of its preparation. To be 


61, LOW. ER GROGVENODGEREET, LONDON, 
ay-street, Bat 
34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on- -Tyne, 


W ATERPROOF PATHS.—Those who would 

enjoy their Gerhene during the winter months should 
construct their yelks of PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE, 
which are formed thus: ~-feveen the gravel of which the path is 
at present made om the loam which is mixed with it, and to 
every part of clean gravel add one of sharp river sand. To five 
parts of such equal mixture add one of Portland Cement, and in- 
corporate the whole well in the dry state before applying the 
water. It may then be laid on two inches thick. Any labourer 
can mix and spread it. No tool is required on ond the spade, and 
in 48 hours it becomes as hard as a rock. Vegetation cannot grow 
through or upon bs and it aby the action of the severest frost. 
It is necessa water does not soak through it, to give a fall 
from the middle of! the path towards the sides. 

Manufacturers of the Cement, J. B. W HITE & BROTHERS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to inform 

e the Nobility, Soy and his kind Patrons, that having 

completed the extensive iterations and Enlargement of his 

Premises, it has enabled him fo oar nae rence ee Selection of 

CHIMNEY GLASSES and ATIV TICLES, of 

entirely new Designs, to hich 2 solicits the honour of their 
inspection. Established 1822.—393 and 399, Oxford-strect, Soho. 














‘Watherston & Brogden, Goldsmiths. Manufactor. nv -  Henriettar 
1798. 
N 


street, Covent-garden, London. 
a aK 0., 
E ELECTR 


LK INGT 
PATENTEES OF T 0 PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 
The fact fact frequently act forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- 
ton’s ~ rantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licen by them to use the Process, but without 
restriction in the mode of Pine een the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited th These productions were 
Spnoneed atthe a 28 Great Exhibition 1 ~ an avrard = <<? Coun 
.”and may be obtained at either 
* REGENT-STREET 
45, MOORGATE-STREET LONDON, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIKMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
g and Gilding as usual. 


ARRIAGES, of the 2 pion construction, best 
build and finish, and at 

or to be Let u 

{ARRIAGES, 








m Job, a large teeortment of new ands second-han 

mens - M and double-seated Broughams, 
Clarences, § piece, Barouc sieatamn Phaetons, &.— 
PEAKE’S Sid ectasttehed Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle-street, or 11, 
Princes-street, Lei ce 


OYAL PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS. 
—Comfort, quiet, luxury, ease, and economy.—Testimonials 
be read from noblemen and invalids who have proved these 
advantages, toget ther with the absence of wear and tear, and the 
ber wan te labour. bay, ee are now adopted & by Soe. 
er-street, Cavendish-squa ’ 

carriages, and all Kinds of wheels fit ted. 5 punennnand 


7, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
PRrIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
uisite. Outfits for India, 
low those — charged 
List will Workmanship, pest. or may be be JT, on appli- 

cation, at CAISTOR'S, 7, 
Exhibition Saddles an Fy owen tee seen, a 
FYE GU GUINEAS.— Mr. wa. H. HALSE, the 
his friends ' tet | his in FIVE paUINEA APPARATUSES inforae 
Galvan ~ galas stamps for his yay = Medical 


GLENNY'S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS 
a —— SOCKS are Ay most comfortable and durable article 


red ; y are suitable for all clima 
ticularly adapted for il — 
House, 23, Pp 0 wear Sek dn in India. —Sold only at St 'balbriggan 





may 











SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in Frat variety, 
Wine Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
andelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with — 


LASS AND CHINA.—APSLEY PELLATT 


& CO. offer for inspection the largest and best-selected assort- 





ment of these m they are ever brought together, and which, being 

ceaaceseasee, £ ey are able to offer to the public on the most a 

— Ms 
e 


have two (and Loaly two) establishments in London. 

FALCON GL ORK OLLAND-STREET, BLACK FRIARS- 
ROAD. Here they -h.. on the manufacture of flint glass, plain 
and cut, in every variety, and have also extensive Show Rooms for 


the sale of chi stoneware, table glass, and chandeliers, whole- 
= and retail. This establishment New! be found agg oe to 
rehasers arriving in London by the South-Eastern, 


Brig 
and — -Western Railways, being situate between the Prem tot 
At their WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT, 58 and 59, Baxer- 
STREET, PoRTMAN-SQUARE, they have an immense stock of every 
variety of glass and china, both for use and ornament, of the first 
makers, British and Foreign. These s! Tooms occupy ap area 
of above 7,000 superficial feet, and are considered, without excep- 
tion, the finest in Europe: the plan also upon which they are con- 
ducted offers the intending purchaser the cots 5 of inspecting 
which are plainly marked, without being addressed by 
ants, unless peaking: information. Baker-street is central 
yon Si the eng of the Great Western and London and North- 
es 
APSLEY- PE! LATT & CO. believe that a great advantage will 
be found in purchasing glass and china in London ; which, for ‘these, 
as well as all other articles, is the largest and cheapest market in 
the world. Glass and China for Hotel and Tavern use. 


RRIVAL of the NEW SEASON’S TEA.— 

Our FIRST conperuaare of the NEW SEASON’S 

TEA are now on SALE at our Warehouses, 8, King William- 

We be ~ a attention to— 
at 





The strong CONG 3s. and 3a. 4d. per lb. 
The prime SOUCHONG TEA nin 6d. and 38. 8d. 
The best LAPSANG SOUCHONG 1 TEA, at 4s. 

The ane GUNPOWD mt “ 4s, and 4s. 8d. 


The Gelicions GUNPOW yDER.a 

All who purchase at these prices will § SAVE MONEY, as TEAS 
are getting DEARER. 

We are still selling prime COFFEE at 1s. and 12. 2d. pe: 

The best MOCHA and the best WEST INDIA PCOFFEE, 


T Coffees, and all other Goods sent carriage free, by our —-— 
vans and carts. 44 — eight miles; and Teas, Coffees 
Spices sent ca we ‘England, if to the value e of 
408. or upwards — PH PHILLIPS ®t NY, Tea and Colonial 
won) 8, King Willinen-ateest, Se. yt Ah 


t 1s. 


EETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS (formerly | 









































Tottenham Court-r Toad. 
UY your . CLOTHING AT ROBERTSS, 65, 
SHOREDITCH. You will be in addition to 
saving 8s. 6d. in the £ NOTED FOR pbyse CLOTHING 


NICOLL's AUTUMNAL PATTERNS are 
NOW READY. 
EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY combined, as illustrated by 
the well-known Patent PALETOT * Two Guineas. 
In England, France, or Germany, e best talent. workmanship, 
and materials are secured ne ‘i NicoLt, 114, 116, 118, 1%, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill ane 


VERY yard of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 
CLOTH ESTABLISH MENT is sold at the wholesale price 
—Purchasers of cloth, &c. at the London Cloth Establishment may 
have them made up (on the premises) in the very best style, at the 
charge of the workman’s wages. Gentlemen save from 35 to 50 per 
pat. urbe the system of the London Cloth Establishment, 16, Coven- 
ry-s' 


VERY WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 
how difficult it is to find a Tailor who thoroughly under 
stands the peculiarities of each figure, and can suit its require 
ments with a well-cut gentlemanly-fitting garment, in which, ease 
and taste being equally regarded, the eye of the observer is pleased 
with its graceful effect while the comfort of the wearer is secured 
Hence it is that so few feel “at home” during the first day's wear 
of any new garment, and so many are apparently doomed to apeet 
in —_ however costly, that can never become adapted to t 
forms, To remedy so manifest a deformity in costume, LAYTON 
JOHN HEMMENT & CO. (late FREDERICK FOX) adopt this 
means of making known that they have practically studi 
form and fashion, in their most comprehensive meaning ; and in 
the course of an extensive private connexion, have clot ed ~~ 
t, always adapting the garment, w 
coat, “waistcoat, or trousers, to the exigencies of its individual 
wearer, and the parpens it is intended to serve, thereby invari: 
attaining elegance tw fit, with that regard for ECONOMY ¥ 
es. 


the spirit of the -—- di 
HE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 
HEMMENT & CU. (late FOX), Tailors, 73, CORNHILL. 
(Same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 
THE BEST CLOTH GIVES MOST WEAR. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 

CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS’ Stock of 
MERINO and LAMB’s-WVOL Magn 'S, DRESSES, DRA A WEBS, 
and every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is 
the largest in the kingdom, and comprises many articles for 
invalids and others not generally ym also lamb’s-wool 
8 and socks, white, brown, and heather pointers, 
woven and hand-knitted, and every other description a 

. Orders from any of the poe iy prowl ad 
carefully executed. AL ck CKSH ane S ONS, 

facturers of Hosiery, 57, te se Edinburg 
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TAYS SUPERSEDED. —Great Exhibition 





eg Bodie e. ne stays destroy notaeel eames 
formity, and implant disease, curvature of the spine, co 
and a host of evils arise from their use-—MARTIN’S ELASTE 


BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, at the same time furn 
ing a sufficient support. and iseqerians LC: the figure that potursl 
elegance which is quite i which is The 
great aim, as mischief is the certain r—~ of ‘ali kinds of stays. 4 
time and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple 
tening in front, to obviate the trouble of oho ‘an be sen! 
a =e ye ‘As there are several imitations of these celeb ve 
= oats S is Pay to oe the public thas be ane vs 
tained only o 
TIN, hs New "Ontordstreet A prospectus, &. on receipt of & 














ral Price Current sent post free, on application. 


XLEY & CO.S ASBESTOS FILTER, en. NVE 
larged. Price 30g. each ; small size, 15e. TAYLOR & PE. ARS, * 
8, George-yard, Lombard-street. Twent ae of pure Water RAL 
throne iene and alle Sandan oursasees oaed peli 
process. — an e 8 ard jo as 
valus of Asbestos in filtration. ' adh aod pee 
0 pa 
TIN is - Bank. 
ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT, 

MECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, manufac. QAFET 
tured upon the premises, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET "LONDON, PATE} 
make long evenings appear short, and combine calculation swith fectly safe fr 
amusement, price 3/. 10a., 4/. 10s., 51. 108., up to 122 by hig very stre 
Agents, Spiers & Son, Oxford; Powell & Lounge, oy pay jace t 
Liver pool ; Woolfield, Glasgow ; Ne 5 a ottingham ; Ste. Fireproof § 
phenson, Hull; Squiers, Dover ; Steel & ix, Norwich. —None are ag 
genuine without MECHI’S name. path s Chur 

- es Rees. ket-street, M 
ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies ang 

Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor. ORT! 
ticed mone and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also Bath: 
Travelling and W Lge | Desks, Work-boxes, &. Fisher has one material, wh 
of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers hot water, a1 
Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner nencing 
of Arundel-street. Garments, it 

Reds, Cushi 
TKINSON & CO., ny eays and Uphol- Rubber.— W 
= arers, Carpet W. arehousemen, I and Siikmercers, Bond-street, 

69, 73, 74, and 75, WEST MINS! ER BRI DOE-ROAT 
L MBER eae ANTLES, Shawls, Furs, Lace, Family Mourning’ L 
Ribbons, Hosiery, and Haberdashery. T the 
ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM  FURNI. ke 

TU RE.—Some remarkably fine specimens of French and ountry 

Italian W alnut-wood made up agg 00, Occasional, and Work. Price Lists s¢ 
Fre — fon! — = > a he re a. and g by —— 
ICHARD LOADER, olesale an xport Dolstorer, 23 and : 
Pavement, Finsbury.— — Office Furniture, & &e. si — HEAI 
OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, § ™32" 

and PAPER- BAneite ESTABLISHMENT, 451, Oxford. penny stam p 
street, London.—E. T ER calls to receipt of as 
his very large me AD MP oa description of articles intended prietor, Bake 
for use or ornament—in the cottage tothe "mansion silks Comes ————— 
chintzes, carpets, and cabinet furniture of the best w: anak ODE 
and design. In the PAPER-HANGINGS and PANNELLIN M 
will be found the desigus of the best artists of the past and present SON PRI 

time. Foreign papers of the best fabric—Manufactory, Royal : aed th . 
Steam Mills, Wandsworth, Surrey. yh 
ye ore Oe ees uliar to « 

EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA. § theommon, i 

LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains + taste, an 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Housexp different Bed- pS a ne De ve 
steads; also ofevery description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts 
And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of fallianey of of 
each Casige fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- - 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, z eaniiee Chintzes, D: , and TH 
Dimities, so as to render the for the + 
general gr of Bed- Pore ENDE 

EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 1%, Buyers 
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Sf ENE PE a E ATHENZUM 
r corres RR 0 
the forms its pondence, which admits Out 
iis wn eve aud aah te cot st tues | CO Cnet cak Cour i now fxg 
—_ peal W. RALPH, id, per mses sclbscaling, address Savor or ase, cout paagpedin cans tearm NOTICE, —N . 
— Book — ed Any ih shots), ot iktah the ARMY and mee Bitar reine HAIR D 1271 
AFETY eet, | able terms.— in fire-arms, mer in any qu nanufactures of pr YEi 
ON, 8: PATENT on Seeeet DOORS aS .—Address, Col. er ae ee = oa v: Gow ernment —_ 4 phe peodnens, instantanovest ¥ the only preparati 
hig oe feotly safe from the —_, bene pe ayouall ont and an Vy OTICE E.—GIBSON, aa fan prictor of-the Toles ¥ me oxsanavChemia anger Pr black or ‘hrown 
tee, very strong, not liabl ts of pi cat have, are Clark 1 a Vinegar, iste, and by E. Rimme 
piace ~4 er- | t 's, Vigo-s ate pri : 39, y E.R 63. 
BS rcrroreieeand Bowens belo rersand Tos bbe ena rincipal Assistant at | "3 ners HAIR DYE._The os Seeds 
pate books, &c. fro’ ‘orm a compl es. Chu fp oor from P’ USINESS, er his manage ies and Gen- is TEINT N = .* 
— te Churchyard, Lot ya ag stent jan Plesndiliy, 0, OLD BOND ST hey hye PF BT FOUR. pric e only 
ket-street, archyard, London; 38, Lord-str Sensi goes O LOV Ses BOND STREET. one | that post free’ neces ae SE. por betth perfect one 
and and Horsle: street, Live: om 57, St. OVERS a one | that cha: ree for 52 pen street, Gray’s tle at Mr. DE. 
y Fi rpool ; B of FI nges hai ny posta; Inn-r AN’S, 
‘ao ORTABLE BATHS elds, vty ar- oz a for se, yi measer * real YARMOUTH So Jt ae, © rin three minutes A A nits 4 cea dy or 
— ed) fi of penn; a The to be ree from A y dete , from ligh 
5 one Baths for Travelli The best d Aang) med the amo: y postage sta: above forw used once, every object Silens heen aa aa 
sera, material, which is ing op mad escription of why tay pe aaree THOMLAS post-offi arded saretmaing wae Slenable quality.” pet stain the 
hot water, and not affec' b e of a new L armouth. . THOMAS office order oO permanent dye ity. It m e 
rer ,and occupy th y the tem ndia-Rubbe LETTIS, J YOU W ye. eeds only 
Meneing from 358. each, e smallest Ray = te r IGHBURY , Jun, W WANT L 
~~ Garments, in al com space, the price co of t BARN = K HISKERS, | UXU 
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carri of ottles includ 0 608. ; old 268. ; su ones. Robb, Esq.— air ot * hi sk. 
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— T.-NIB r.—T. THOMP, rded, carriage ~ randy, 623. Oo YOU ecked the 
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nasks, prietor, Bakewe iat envelope.—J. S. te and testim st for 42 op, equall ly be ith the fine arom the exhilaratii is new and ecking greynes: e hair falling off, hair in bald at can be 
i; BBS, I onials, upon in the hig! neficial to th aroma and t ng qualitie eyebrows & s, and for th strengthe ness from 
ne » Inventor and ‘i Dre. | Strand. = perfecti e robust a onic properties of | ot. | clegently-ecen in ‘three e production ning weak hair, an 
LIN ODERAT = "he Trade ion of CARL pend invalid, can aaa of the | rece: utly-scented com or four weeks, of whiskers, m rT, an 
resent PRIN OR LAMPS = Oe ii Beaufort- buildings, entices ee ee TS s, with certainty. ustachiog, 
Rosle & SON are NCIPLE.— The La .— IMPROVE RIGHTON dines, |'1L til 7 Bamdeen Grane inn va aay yy oie a om 
fi ore simpl mps sold b; ED ie! N SELT x h 7, Sui y's Inn-ro; stamps, by Mi free, on 
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to visit WILLI e above are r E IRONS Corner of Mot n part, with sil gate.— Wedding gent is now e as the best Dis! revention ection of sick 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


eis Siem 





Messrs. Apam & Cuartes Brack have the following Works in preparation, suitable for Christmas Gifts :— 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. NEW EDITION, Ixtvsrrarep. 


Reprinted from the Author's interleaved Copy, and containing his latest Corrections and Additions. With ONE HUNDRED ILL 
TRATIONS, from Designs by Birket Foster and JoHN GILBERT. 


Mr. Foster last Summer personally visited the District in which the Scenery described is situated, and his Illustrations embrace every Place ; 
Interest noticed in the Poem. 


Extra Crora, Girt Epces, 18s.; Morocco ELEGANT oR ANTIQUE, GILT EpGES, 25s. [On 1st December, 


Lady of the Lake. SECOND EDITION, I:tvsrrarep. 


With the Author’s latest Copyright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. Profusely Illustrated by Brrket Foster and JoHN Gray 
and including several Additional Designs. ‘ 


Extra Croru, Girt Epexs, 18s.; Morocco ELEGANT OR ANTIQUE, GILT EpcEs, 25s. [On 10th November, 


Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. 


Each Volume containing a complete Novel or Novels. This Edition is enriched with Portraits after ZuccHERo, Srr Goprrey Kyeum 
VannykE, Lz Tocquz, &c., and Illustrations after Witkir, LANDSEER, Frith, Warp, PicKeRscitt, Exmorr, Eac, Hoox, Sronz, Pa 
tips, Farp, Horsizy, &c 

In TWENTY-FIVE VOLS. Demy 8vo, CrorH LErrerep, 111. 5s. [On 15th November, 








WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


T ? % 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Wirn Oxet Hunprep ann Turrty Inivsrrations sy Marruew U. Szans 
A Frontispiece by JoHn GILBERT, and Ornamental Title-Page by Puiz. Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, Price 10s. 6d. 


Extract From A LETTER FRoM Mrs. StowrE TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


“Accept my thanks for the copy of your Illustrated Edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ From the examination I have been able to give it, I oi 
disposed to regard it as the best in point of execution, particularly in respect to the woodcuts, which I have yet seen.” 
“Glasgow, April 14, 1853.” 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Locxuart, Eso. 


New Edition, in One Volume. Twelve Engravings, cloth, 7s, 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 83. 6d. - 
This contains much new and interesting matter relative to Abbotsford and Sir Walter Scott's family. 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Avruor’s Epitiox, Inuvsrrarep. 


Twenty-four Engravings from TuRNER, cloth, lettered, 18s.; morocco elegant or antique, gilt edges, 32s. 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Avruor’s Enrrioy. 


Six Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco antique, 10s. Large paper, cloth, gilt edges, 63.; morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 


*,* No Work bearing the title of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works is complete except it be published by Robert Cadel, 
or Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


Illustrations to Sir Walter Scotts Poetry. By J. M. W. Turner. 


ORIGINAL Proors AFTER LETTERS, royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 15s.; imperial 4to. cloth, 27. 6s. 
Pomel Only a Few Sets of these now remain. 


Tales of a Grandfather, (History of Scotland). By Sim Water Scorr. 


Numerous Illustrations, 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 12s.; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 


Tales of a Grandfather, (History of France). By Sm Wattzr Scort. 


Numerous Illustrations, cloth, lettered, 4s.; extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Beauties of Sir Walter Scott, (Sz.xctioys rrom nis Wrirrves). 
Two Engravings, cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 5s.; extra, gilt sides and edges, 6s. 


Readings for the Young, From raz Works or Sim Waxrzr Scorr. 
Numerous Illustrations, 3 vols. in one, cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 7s.; separate vols. 2s. 6d. 








ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Epmsuren. HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 





Printed by James Homes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer,at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and p a” 
oy Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsyenders~Agents: for De 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for [nzuanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 22, 1853. 
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